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THE  SUMMER  SESSION  CALENDAR 

Registration  Men's  Gymnasium 

Classes  Begin 

Applications  for  Graduation  Due  in  Office  of  Registrar 

Monday,  June  12  to  Saturday,  June  17 


Monday,  June  12 
Tuesday,  June  13 


The  Educational  Exhibit 
Fine  Arts  Conference 
Independence  Day,  a  Holiday 
Observatory  will  be  Open 


Monday,  June  19  to  Saturday,  July  8 

Monday,  June  26  to  Sunday,  July  2 

Tuesday,  July  4 

Friday,  July  7;  Friday,  July  2 1 


State  Department  of  Education  Officials  Annual  Conference 

Tuesday,  July  1 1 
Educational  Lectures,  Ohio  Education  Association 

Monday,  July  17;  Tuesday,  July  18 
Deans  of  Women  Short  Course  Monday,  July  1 7  to  Friday,  August  4 

Baccalaureate  Sunday  Sunday,  July  30 

Master  Theses  Due  in  Office  of  Dean,  Graduate  College      Tuesday,  August  I 
Final  Examinations,  All  Courses 

Wednesday  p.m.,  August  2,  Thursday,  August  3,  Friday  a.m.,  August  4 
August  Commencement  Friday,  August  4 

First  Session  Closes  Saturday,  August  5 

Registration,  Post  Session,  Office  of  the  Registrar        Monday  a.m.,  August  7 
Classes  Begin  Monday  p.m.,  August  7 

Final  Examinations  Friday  p.m.,  August  25 

Post  Session  Closes  Saturday,  August  26 
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BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES  Term  Expires 

Evan  J.  Jones,  Athens  Indefinite 

Thomas  R.  Biddle,  Athens  Indefinite 

Fred  W.  Crow,  Pomeroy  Indefinite 

E.  C.  Eikenberry,  Camden  Indefinite 
Charles  D.  Hopkins,  Athens  Indefinite 
Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Columbus  Indefinite 
Thomas  J.  Davis,  Cincinnati  Indefinite 
Fred  Beckler,  Athens  1939 
Charles  E.  Holzer,  Gallipolis  1940 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  Athens  1 94 1 

F.  F.  Young,  Lowell  1942 
J.  O.  McWilliams,  Cleveland  1943 
George  G.  Hunter,  Ironton  1944 
Earl  C.  Shively,  Columbus  1 945 
E.  N.  Dietrich,  Director  of  Education  Ex  officio 

officers  of  the  board  of  trustees 

Thomas  R.  Biddle  Chairman 

E.  C.  Eikenberry  Vice  Chairman 

George  C.  Parks  Secretary 

committees  of  the  board  of  trustees 

Auditing:  Jones,  Young,  McWilliams 

Buildings  and  Grounds:  Beckler,  Holzer,  Bush 

Finance:  Hopkins,  Davis,  Eikenberry 

Library:  Beckler,  Crow 

Publicity:  Johnson,  Bush,  Young 

Teachers  and  Salaries:  Johnson,  Eikenberry 

University  Conference:  Crow,  McWilliams,  Hunter 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  chairman  of  all  committees 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Herman  G.  James,  J.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  Ewing  Hall 

Thomas  Cooke  McCraclcen,  Ph.D.,  Provost,  and  Dean,  College  of  Education        Cutler  Hall 
Irma  Elizabeth  Voigt,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women  West  Wing 

John  Reed  Johnston,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Men  Cutler  Hall 

Frank  Brown  Dilley,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  and  Chairman  of  Entrance  Board  Ewing  Hall 

George  Crawford  Parks,  Ph.B.,  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager  Ewing  Hall 

Irene  Lucile  Devlin,  A.M.,  Executive  Secretary  Ewing  Hall 

Anne  Claire  Keating,  A.B.,  Librarian  Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library 

Clark  Emerson  Williams,  A.B.,  Alumni  Secretary  East  Wing 

Ossian  Clinton  Bird,  Ed.M.,  Director  of  Physical  Welfare  Men's  Gymnasium 

Thomas  Franklin  McNeill,  B.S.,  A.B.,  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Carnegie  Hall 

George  Nelson  Burger,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Health  Service  Infirmary 

Brandon  Tad  Grover,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Director  of  Public  Relations  East  Wing 

James  Floyd  Dixon,  A.M.,  Director  of  University  Extension  East  Wing 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANTS 

Mildred  Constance  Andrews,  A.B. 

Mary  Antorietto,  A.B. 

Emma  R.  Battin 

Mary  Kathryn  Daum,  B.S.S. 

Margaret  Keehne  Davis,  A.M. 

Mary  Louise  Field,  A.M. 

Mary  Guerra,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Theresa  Heiser,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

James  Edward  Householder,  A.B.  in  Com. 

Leona  Hughes,  B.S.  in  Ed.* 

Wayne  Jones,  B.S.C. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Mumma,  A.B. 

Margaret  Louise  Osgood,  A.M. 

Lamar  Joseph  Otis,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  C.P.A. 

John  Alonzo  Palmer* 

Willanna  Riggs 

Louise  Rowland,  B.S.S. 

Katherine  Van  Hamm,  B.S.S. 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Anne  Claire  Keating,  A.B. 

Amy  Allen,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 

Mildred  Carolyn  Chutter,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 

Dora  Moore,  Ph.B. 

Arlot  Olson,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Genevieve  Porterfield,  Ph.B. 

Elizabeth  Simkins,  A.B. 

June  Southworth,  A.B.,  B.S. 

Anna  Elise  White 


Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Graduate  College  and 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Assistant  Registrar 

Cashier 

Assistant  in  the  Public  Relations  Office 

Acting  Director  of .  Dining  Halls 

Head  of  Residence,  Howard  Hall 

Acting  Secretary  in  the  Extension  Division 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Men 

Secretary  in  the  Extension  Division 

Manager,  Men's  Dormitory 

Secretary  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Education 

Head  of  Residence,  Lindley  Hall 

Auditor  of  Student  Funds 

Assistant  Business  Manager 

Head  of  Residence,  Boyd  Hall 

Secretary  in  the  Service  Bureau 

Secretary  in  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 


Librarian 

Reference  Librarian 

Assistant  Cataloger 

Cataloger 

Order  Librarian 

Children's  Librarian 

Assistant  Reference  Librarian 

Assistant  Cataloger 

General  Assistant  Librarian 


*On  leave  of  absence 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  OTHER  UNITS 

Walter  Sylvester  Gamertsfelder,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Graduate  College  and  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Cutler  Hall 

Thomas  Cooke  McCraclcen,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  College  of  Education  Cutler  Hall 

Adolph  Henry  Armbruster,  M.B.A.,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce*  Ewing  Hall 

William  Morris  Young,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  Super  Hall 

Robert  Gates  Dawes,  Ed.D.,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  Director,  School  of  Dramatic  Art  Ewing  Hall 

Clarence  Cramer  Robinson,  Mus.M.,  Director,  School  of  Music,  and  member  of  Executive 
Committee,  College  of  Fine  Arts  Music  Hall 

Lawrence  Carl  Mitchell,  A.M.,  Director,  School  of  Painting  and  Allied  Arts,  and  member 
of  Executive  Committee,  College  of  Fine  Arts  Fine  Arts  Hall 

George  Starr  Lasher,  A.M.,  Director,  School  of  Journalism  Ewing  Hall 

Florence  Justin,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Home  Economics 

Agriculture  and  Household  Arts  Building 
Einar  August  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Summer  Session  Rufus  Putnam  Hall 

Don  C.  Peden,  B.S.,  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Men's  Gymnasium 


HEALTH  SERVICE  STAFF 

George  Nelson  Burger,  M.D. 
Elsie  Druggan,  B.S.,  R.N. 
Helen  Moore,  R.N. 
Frances  G.  Lanman,  R.N. 


Director  of  the  Health  Service 
Nurse 
Nurse 
Nurse 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

EXECUTIVE     McCracken,  Dilley  (secretary),  Voigt,  Gamertsf elder,  Armbruster,  Young, 

Dawes,  Starcher 

ADVISORY   COUNCIL     Starcher,   Class,  Clippinger,   Dunham,   Eblin,   Elliott,  Gaylord, 

Green,  Gubitz,  Hanson,  Hill,  Hellebrandt,  Houf,  Ingerham,  Lash,  Mackinnon,  Martin, 

R.  L.  Morton,  Noss,  Olmstead,  Patterson,  Paulsen,  Sias,  Spencer,  Staats,  Stehr 

GRADUATE  COUNCIL     Gamertsfelder,  Anderson,   Caskey,   Clippinger,   Dawes,   Frey, 

Hansen,  Justin,  Krauskopf,  Taylor,  Whitehouse 

SUMMER  SESSION  Hansen,  Dawes,  Dilley,  Gamertsfelder,  Keating 

LIBRARY     Keating,  Class,  Dunlap,  Foster,  Hanson,  Hill,  Jeddeloh,  McClure,  McNeill, 

Trepp 

GROUP  EXTENSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY     Dixon,  Dilley  (ex  officio), 

McCracken  (ex  officio),  Patrick,  Taylor 

SCHOLARSHIP  Patrick,  Starcher,  Voigt,  Whitehouse 

CONVOCATIONS  Robinson,  Jukes,  Voigt,  H.  R.  Wilson,  Wolfe 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETICS     Clippinger,    Peden    (advisory),    Hanson    (secretary), 

Marquis,  Paynter,  Wiggin 

BUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS  Armbruster,  Buchan,  Gaylord,  Patterson,  Sias 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  Thackrey,  Blyton,  Eisen,  Field,  Harrison,  E.  J.  Jones 

CAMPUS  AFFAIRS  Voigt,  Whitehouse,  Way,  Gullum,  Lash,  Grover 

*On  leave  of  absence 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  Devlin,  Householder,  Lehman,  Mackinnon, 
Otis,  Parks,  Rowland,  Voigt,  Young 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Grover,  Caskey,  Class,  Krauskopf,  Kinison,  Robinson, Rowland 

FRESHMAN  WEEK  Whitehouse,  Dilley,  Grover,  Porter,  VoiSt,  Wray 

ALUMNI  FUND  Gamertsfelder,  Gubitz,  Parks,  Williams 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP  Whitehouse,  Hess,  R.  L  Morton 

EMERSON  POETRY  PRIZE  CONTEST  Wray,  Foster,  Heidler 

FLOWERS  Hoover,  Copeland,  Devlin,  Matheny,  Noss 

MUSEUM  Matheny,  Dow,  Hansen,  Mitchell,  Morse 
SERVICE  BUREAU  POLICIES  Armbruster,  Justin,  R.  L  Morton,  Patrick,  Rowland  (ad- 
visory), Starcher,  Wray 

REGISTRATION  Dilley,  Benz,  Fenzel,  Gaylord,  Starcher 
HONORS  DAY                         Patrick,  Armbruster,  Frey,  McCracken,  Robinson  (ex  officio) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

Herman  G.  James,  J.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  President 

Thomas  Nathanael  Hoover,  M.Ph.,  A.M.  Professor  of  History 

Victor  Dwight  Hill,  A.B.  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Gerald  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Walter  Sylvester  Gamertsfelder,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics 

Thomas  Cooke  McCracken,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Clarence  Cramer  Robinson,  Mus.M.  Professor  of  Voice 

Ossian  Clinton  Bird,  Ed.M.  Professor  of  Physical  Welfare 

Clyde  Edwards  Cooper,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology 

Clinton  Nichols  Mackinnon,  A.M.  Professor  of  English 

■  George  Starr  Lasher,  A.M.  Professor  of  English  and  Journalism 

Azariah  Boody  Sias,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  School  Administration 

Frederick  Hartzler  Krecker,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Zoology 

Einar  August  Hansen,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Albert  Tangeman  Volwiler,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  History 

•^Adolph  Henry  Armbruster,  M.B.A.  Professor  of  Finance 

Harvey  Christian  Lehman,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Lawrence  Carl  Mitchell,  A.M.  Professor  of  Painting  and  Allied  Arts 
Irma  Elizabeth  Voigt,  Ph.D.               Professor  of  Supervision  and  Guidance  of  Student  Life 

Edith  Armstrong  Wray,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 

Walter  Wentworth  Wiggin,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Agriculture 

Edward  Christian  Class,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Education 

Howard  Leroy  Dunlap,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  Gates  Dawes,  Ed.D.  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Speech 

William  Morris  Young,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Amos  Carey  Anderson,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 


*Arranged  in  order  of  priority  of  service  within  respective  ranks 
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James  Ruey  Patrick,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology 

Evan  Johnson  Jones,  Jr.,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Harry  Houston  Peckham,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Don  C  Peden,  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Welfare,  and  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Baseball 

Henry  John  Jeddeloh,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Melvia  Lynch  Danielson,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  School  Music 

Olin  Dee  Morrison,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Emmett  Rowles,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

Albert  Wesley  Boetticher,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
William  John  Trautwein,  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Welfare,  and  Head  Coach  of  Basketball 

Edna  Martha  Way,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Space  Arts 

Ralph  Ferdinand  Beckert,  A.M.  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Paul  Hendricks  Fontaine,  Mus.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Piano  and  Counterpoint 

George  William  Starcher,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Donald  Roop  Clippinger,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Edwin  Theodore  Hellebrandt,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Lewis  Amedeus  Ondis,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
Darrell  Bennett  Green,  Ph.D.        Associate  Professor  of  Electrical .  Engineering  and  Physics 

William  C.  Stehr,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 

Charles  Richard  Kinison,  M.S.  in  Ed.  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Margaret  Thelma  Hampel,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Neil  Duncan  Thomas,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

John  Robert  Gentry,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ida  Mae  Patterson,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
William  Henry  Herbert,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Welfare,  and  Head  Coach  of  Track 

Isabelle  McCoy  Work,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Space  Arts 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Bedford,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Design 

Mary  Louise  Field,  A.M.  Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  Peter  Trepp,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Welfare 

Greta  Alecia  Lash,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Irvin  Vick  Shannon,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Horace  Hewell  Roseberry,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Harold  Richard  Jolliffe,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Paul  Gerhardt  Krauss,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Forest  Leroy  Shoemaker,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Philip  Lawrence  Peterson,  B.M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice  and  History  of  Music 

"^Charles  Henry  Harris,  Ph.B.  Part-time  Instructor  in  Journalism 

•""William  Foster  Smiley,  A.B.  in  Com.  Part-time  Instructor  in  Journalism 

Monroe  Thomas  Vermillion,  M.S.  Instructor  in  Botany 

Irene  Ellen  Witham,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Keyboard  Harmony 
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«■  Doris  Mac  Sponseller,  A.M. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Spencer,  A.M. 

Joseph  Eugene  Thackrey,  A.M. 

Lawrence  Powell  Eblin,  Ph.D. 

Carl  Tussing  Nessley,  Ed.M. 

Lamar  Joseph  Otis,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Alma  Brown,  A.M. 

William  Oliver  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Carl  Denbow,  Ph.D. 

Grace  MacGregor  Morley,  A.M. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ellis,  Mus.M. 

John  Pike  Emery,  Ph.D. 

Lila  Margaret  Miller,  A.M. 

Donald  Ramsey  Roberts,  Ph.D. 

William  Harry  Kirchner,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
^Dana  Perry  Kelly,  A.M. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Whitney,  A.M. 

Josephine  Virginia  Snook,  A.M. 

Helen  Louise  Maaser,  A.M. 

Donald  E.  Church,  A.M. 

Franklin  Carl  Potter,  Ph.D. 

George  Kehoe  McCabe,  Ph.D. 

Dorothy  Estelle  Seabaugh,  A.M. 

James  Otto  Stephan,  A.M. 

R.  Drexel  MacTavish,  A.M. 

Karl  Escott  Witzler 

visiting  lecturers 
Lucille  Allard.  A.M. 

Fred  A.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 

Martin  P.  Chworowsky,  Ph.D. 

L.  Lucile  Emerson,  A.M. 

Oliver  Jul  Frederiksen,  Ph.D. 

Homer  Howard,  A.M. 

Wilhelmina  E.  Jacobsen,  Ph.D. 

Claude  E.  Kantner,  Ph.D. 


Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Instructor  in  Physical  Welfare 

Instructor  in  School  Music 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Instructor  in  Physical  Welfare 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Instructor  in  Physical  Welfare 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Instructor  in  School  Music 

Instructor  in  Violin 

Instructor  in  English 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Instructor  in  English 

Instructor  in  English 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Journalism 

Instructor  in  Physical  Welfare 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Instructor  in  School  Music 

Instructor  in  Statistics 

Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Instructor  in  School  Design 

Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Instructor  in  Sociology 

Associate  in  Wood  Wind  Instruments 


Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

Supervisor, Public  Schools,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Geography 

Ohio  State  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

University  of  Texas 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Government 

Miami  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

University  of  Florida 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

Formerly,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art  and  Speech 

Louisiana  State  University 
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Harold  F.  Luslc,  J.D. 
Mary  McClenaghan,  A.M. 
Carl  Frederick  Riter,  A.M. 
V.  L  Simon,  Ph.D. 
Verne  E.  Stansbury,  A.M. 
F.  Lyle  Wynd,  Ph.D. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Azariah  Boody  Sias,  Ph.D. 

university  elementary  school 

Einar  August  Hansen,  Ph.D. 

Janet  Purser  Wilson,  A.M. 

Mabel  Beryl  Olson,  A.M. 

Helen  Marie  Evans,  A.M. 

Marcita  Halkyard,  A.M. 

Ida  K.  Brink,  A.M. 

Mary  Ward,  A.M. 

Grace  Nugent,  A.M. 

Clara  Hockridge  DeLand,  A.M. 

Arthur  H.  Rhoads,  A.M. 

mechanicsburg  school 
Edna  E.  Felt,  A.M. 
Mabel  Irene  Hyatt,  A.M. 
Margaret  Duncan,  A.M. 
Agnes  Lydia  Eisen,  A.M. 

the  plains  elementary  school 

Elva  Myrtle  Cooper,  A.M. 
Annie  Gochnauer,  A.M. 
Dorothy  Hoyle,  A.M. 
Ebba  Louise  Wahlstrom,  A.M. 
Irene  Constance  Elliott,  A.M. 

the  plains  high  school 
Herman  William  Humphrey,  A.M. 
Anna  Beryl  Cone,  A.M. 
Vilas  Olen  Kail,  A.M. 
Louise  Jane  Diver,  A.M. 


Visiting  Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

Indiana  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

Supervisor,  Public  Schools,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Space  Arts 

Formerly,  Graduate  Assistant,  Ohio  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

Senior  High  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

Superintendent,  Public  Schools,  Carroll,  Iowa 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Botany 

University  of  Illinois 


Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Director  of  University  Elementary  School 

Supervising  Critic,  Kindergarten 

Supervising  Critic,  First  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Second  Grade 

Visiting  Supervising  Critic,  Third  Grade 

Visiting  Supervising  Critic,  Fourth  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Fifth  Grade 

Visiting  Supervising  Critic,  Sixth  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Special  Education 

Supervising  Critic,  Physical  Welfare 

Supervising  Critic,  First  Grade 

Visiting  Supervising  Critic,  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Supervising  Critic,  Fifth  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Sixth  Grade 

Principal,  Supervising  Critic,  Sixth  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  First  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Second  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Third  Grade 

Supervising  Critic,  Fifth  Grade 

Head  of  The  Plains  Schools 

Supervising  Critic,  Home  Economics 

Supervising  Critic,  Biological  Sciences  and  History 

Supervising  Critic,  English 
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FOREWORD 


The  list  of  possible  values  in  summer  study  at  the  University,  as  well  as  in 
other  sessions  during  the  year,  is  frequently  less  impressive  in  prospect  due 
to  a  truncated  view  easily  explainable.  The  student  about  to  enroll,  think- 
ing primarily  of  courses  to  be  pursued  and  curricula  to  be  completed,  visions 
the  numerous  expected  benefits  of  study,  experiment,  and  lecture.  His  eye 
on  the  goal,  he  rightly  turns  for  values  to  the  promises  which  subjects  and 
programs  of  courses  in  the  divisions  of  the  University  hold  out.  The  new 
alumnus  remembers  and  appreciates  them  as  his  professional  development 
as  he  faces  confidently  the  work-a-day  world  with  whose  opportunities  he 
longs  to  try  his  hand.  But  he  feels  stronger  also  because  of  certain  other 
gains  not  anticipated  by  the  student  enrolling  because  they  are  apparently 
more  subtle.  A  noted  American  botanist  when  asked  to  explain  the  growth 
in  manhood  and  womanhood  which  students  acquired  indirectly  through 
their  university  experiences,  illustrated  it  thus.  "When  a  tree  is  burned  in  a 
vacuum  furnace,  it  is  completely  consumed,  being  broken  down  into  its 
most  basic  elements  in  the  form  of  ash  and  gases.  Curiously  enough,  what 
is  most  potent  in  the  residue  is  not  what  came  to  it  through  the  years  from 
the  strength  of  the  watered  soil  in  which  it  grew.  Rather,  what  remains  is 
the  pure  carbon  which  the  tree  drew  from  the  atmosphere  round  about  it 
through  its  leaves  as  they  budded,  turned  color,  and  died." 

There  is  no  thought  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  values  which  stern  intel- 
lectual work  builds  into  the  personal  and  professional  fibre  of  the  student 
as  he  moves  to  complete  assignments  and  requirements.  Thorough  prepara- 
tion reduces  trial  and  error  behavior  and  makes  for  greater  service  when 
abilities  and  problems  meet  head  on.  It  engenders  confidence,  well  de- 
served and  of  high  premium  in  all  walks  of  life.  Authoritative  information, 
the  ability  to  think,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  attack  baffling  difficulties,  a 
sensing  of  barriers  to  better  living  to  be  overcome,  these  and  others  are  the 
assets  of  the  educated  person  which  have  resulted  from  his  university  work. 
Independent  of  time  and  place,  they  have  proven  to  be  the  recognized 
outcomes  over  and  over  again  until  they  are  now  considered  axiomatic. 

From  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the  university  comes  pure  carbon.  The 
clash  of  mind  with  mind  as  one  reads  the  thoughts  of  former  days  or  thinks 
with  professors  and  fellow  students;  the  contagion  of  fine  idealism  and  high 
scholarship  as  one  meets  with  scholars  and  leaders  in  fields  of  thought;  the 
disciplines  of  learning  to  work  together  toward  common  goals  and  ends;  the 
acquisition  of  wholesome  attitudes  and  worthy  purposes  which  surmount  the 
everyday  and  yet  give  it  meaning  and  significance;  the  urge  to  create  and 
make  one's  life  count;  these  also  are  values  of  high  purity.  Were  they  as 
distinct  in  the  view  of  the  hill  ahead  as  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  many 
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teachable  moments  otherwise  lost  might  be  siezed  upon  by  teachers  and 
students  alike.  Perhaps  the  realization  that  such  are  the  characteristics  of 
mature  personality  would  spur  all  to  achieve  them. 

The  proposed  curricular  offerings  announced  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  be 
presented  by  the  faculty  and  visiting  educators  this  summer,  give  promise 
of  learning  opportunities  among  the  best  the  University  has  ever  made  avail- 
able. It  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  extend  an  invitation  to  attend  to  all 
former  students  and  to  those  persons  who  might  wish  to  register  for  the 
first  time.  Einar  A.  Hansen,  Director 

ADMISSION 

All  correspondence  regarding  admission  of  students  to  the  summer  sessions 
of  the  University  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio.  An  application  blank  and  all  credentials  for  admission  should 
be  presented  to  the  registrar's  office  not  later  than  one  month  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  summer  session.  If  it  is  impossible  for  a  student  to  have 
his  credentials  forwarded  at  that  time,  he  should  attach  the  necessary  ex- 
planation to  his  application  for  admission.  Not  even  temporary  admission 
is  granted  in  the  absence  of  proper  credentials.  All  credentials  of  matric- 
ulated students  are  filed  in  the  registrar's  office  and  remain  the  permanent 
property  of  the  University. 

freshman  students 

The  University  admits  without  examination  all  graduates  of  high  schools  in 
Ohio  which  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Department  of  Education.  A 
student  who  has  completed  fifteen  acceptable  units  with  high  grades  in  an 
accredited  high  school  may  be  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
high  school  principal.  A  graduate  of  an  out-of-state  high  school  is  admitted 
if  the  high  school  from  which  the  student  is  graduated  is  on  the  list  of  high 
schools  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  state.  A  resident  of  a 
state  which  does  not  support  a  state  university  of  the  same  general  scope 
and  standard  as  Ohio  University  is  admitted  if  he  ranks  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  his  graduating  class. 

transfer  students 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  present  an 
official  transcript  of  all  high  school  and  college  credits,  including  a  statement 
of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended.  A  student  who  has 
attended  another  college  or  university  who  enters  Ohio  University  for  a 
summer  session  only  is  required  to  present  only  a  statement  of  good  stand- 
ing from  the  school  he  last  attended  or  a  statement  of  graduation. 
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A  student  who  desires  to  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  unaccredited 
schools  should  make  application  to  the  registrar  for  permission  to  take  exam- 
inations for  advanced  standing.  The  application  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  admission  and  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  matriculation.  The 
examinations  for  advanced  standing  must  be  taken  during  the  first  summer 
session  of  the  student's  attendance.  A  fee  of  $  I  is  charged  for  each  exam- 
ination. 

college  ability  test 

A  student  entering  Ohio  University  for  the  first  time  is  required  to  take  the 
college  ability  test.  A  notice  giving  date,  place,  and  hour  of  the  test  is 
sent  to  the  student  with  admission  credentials.  A  student  who  fails  to  take 
the  test  at  the  appointed  time  or  who  applies  for  admission  too  late  to  take 
the  test  at  the  appointed  time  scheduled  is  required  to  take  the  test  at  a 
later  date  and  pay  $  I  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred. 

A  student  who  transfers  from  an  accredited  college  and  presents  a  satis- 
factory statement  concerning  the  test  name,  the  score,  and  the  percentile  is 
excused  from  this  requirement.  A  transfer  student  who  fails  to  present  a 
certified  satisfactory  record  in  time  to  be  excused  from  the  first  test  is 
required  to  take  the  test  at  a  later  date  and  pay  $1  if  his  test  record  when 
presented  is  not  satisfactory.  A  student  from  another  college  who  attends 
the  University  only  during  a  summer  session  is  excused  from  the  requirement. 

graduate  students 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  College  is  made  on  a  blank 
obtained  from  the  registrar.  The  application  accompanied  by  official  tran- 
scripts of  a  student's  college  record  and  degree,  except  when  a  student  has 
been  graduated  from  Ohio  University,  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar.  A 
graduate  student  who  plans  to  attend  the  University  only  for  a  summer 
session  or  who  does  not  expect  to  receive  a  degree  is  required  to  present 
only  a  statement  of  graduation.  Only  graduates  of  accredited  institutions 
are  accepted  for  admission. 

special  students 

A  student  who  has  not  graduated  from  high  school  and  who  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  admitted  as  a  special  student  if  he  passes  the  College  Ability 
Test.  A  special  student  may  not  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  until 
deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects  have  been  made  up. 


auditors 


A  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  may  enroll  as  an  auditor.    A  written  permission  from  the 
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obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  or 
instructor  of  the  class  the  student  wishes  to  audit  must  be  presented  to  the 
registrar's  office.  A  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  each  semester  hour  of  the 
subject.  A  student  who  audits  a  course  during  the  post  summer  session 
pays  $1  for  the  course.  Registration  must  be  made  in  the  registrar's  office 
on  the  regularly  scheduled  days. 

Additional  information  concerning  admission  may  be  found  in  the  general 
catalog. 

REGISTRATION 

The  student  is  responsible  for  being  familiar  with  registration  regulations  and 
for  making  out  an  accurate  and  a  satisfactory  schedule.  Details  concerning 
the  registration  procedure  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  obtain- 
able in  the  registrar's  office. 

A  student  is  advised  and  registers  in  the  Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library  at  the 
time  indicated  on  his  permit  to  register.  A  student  who  has  been  accepted 
for  admission  receives  his  permit  by  mail  with  other  admission  material. 
A  former  student  obtains  a  permit  to  register  from  the  registrar's  office  by 
request,  either  in  person  or  by  mail. 

payment  of  registration  fees 

Registration  fees  for  the  summer  session  are  payable  on  the  first  two  days 
of  each  session.  Students  who  do  not  pay  registration  fees  during  the 
designated  time  are  not  officially  enrolled  and  are  excluded  from  classes 
beginning  with  the  third  day  of  the  session.  Students  who  register  after  the 
scheduled  registration  days  are  subject  to  the  late  registration  fee. 

late  registration 

A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  for  late  registration,  with  the  addition  of  $1  for  each 
day  late.  The  maximum  late  registration  fee  is  $5.  The  penalty  goes  into 
effect  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  registration  period  as  given  in  the 
calendar. 

A  teacher  who  is  forced  to  register  after  the  dates  scheduled  for  registration  days  due 
to  the  late  closing  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  employed  is  excused  from  payment  of  the 
Tate  registration  penalty  upon  the  presentation  of  a  written  statement  from  the  school 
superintendent.  Any  student  whose  late  registration  is  due  to  serious  illness  or  to  death 
in  the  immediate  family  may  petition  the  Executive  Committee  for  a  refund  of  the  late 
registration  fee. 

student  load 

A  student's  normal  load  is  eight  hours.     Permission  for  additional  hours  is 
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from  the  Executive  Committee  when  the  dean  wishes  to  present  the  student's 
petition.  A  student  on  probation  is  limited  to  7  semester  hours.  Permission 
to  carry  more  than  7  semester  hours  is  obtained  from  the  dean  of  men  or 
the  dean  of  women  by  students  enrolled  in  the  University  Collese  and  from 
the  Executive  Committee  by  students  enrolled  in  a  degree  college. 

change  orders 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  add  or  drop  a  subject  requests  a  change 
order  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  If  the 
change  order  is  approved  by  the  dean,  it  must  be  taken  to  the  office  of  the 
registrar.  The  change  goes  into  effect  when  the  change  order  has  been 
accepted  by  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

The  change  order  fee  is  $1.  Each  change  order  is  subject  to  the  fee  in 
accordance  with  regulations  administered  by  the  deans  of  the  colleges. 

The  subject  from  which  a  student  withdraws  by  change  order  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  summer  session  or  one  week  after 
the  opening  of  the  post  summer  session  is  removed  from  the  student's  regis- 
tration card.  If  the  change  order  for  the  removal  of  a  subject  is  made  after 
the  time  indicated  above,  the  subject  remains  a  part  of  the  student's  regis- 
tration record  and  a  grade,  WP  or  WF,  is  recorded  according  to  the  in- 
structor's report.  WP  indicates  that  a  student  is  passing  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal;  WF,  that  a  student  is  failing. 

A  request  for  the  addition  of  a  course  made  one  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  summer  session  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

change  of  college 

A  student  who  wishes  to  change  from  one  degree  college  to  another  should 
make  application  for  the  transfer  before  or  during  the  registration  period. 
The  application  is  made  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled.  The  change  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  appli- 
cation, signed  by  the  two  deans  concerned,  is  presented  to  the  registrar 
for  approval  and  the  transfer  fee  of  $  I  has  been  paid.  A  student  is  required 
to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  college  and  the  degree  to  which  he 
transfers. 

change  of  address 

If  a  student  changes  his  home  or  Athens  address  after  registration,  he  is 
expected  to  notify  the  registrar  in  writing  at  once.  Forms  are  available  in 
the  registrar's  office.  The  student  is  held  responsible  for  any  university 
office  communication  sent  to  him  at  the  last  address  given. 
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withdrawal 

A  student  may  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  by  presenting  to  the 
registrar's  office  a  withdrawal  order  issued  by  the  dean  of  the  college  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled.  An  official  withdrawal  is  not  granted  to  a 
student  who  is  financially  indebted  to  the  University.  A  schedule  for  the 
refund  of  fees  is  given  under  Fees  and  Deposits. 

A  statement  of  good  standing  or  honorable  dismissal  is  not  made  for  a 
student  who  is  on  scholastic  probation,  who  has  been  dropped  from  the 
University,  or  who  is  financially  indebted  to  the  University. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Credit  is  designated  in  semester  hours.  A  semester  hour  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  recitation  or  two  or  more  laboratory  periods  a  week  throughout  a 
semester  of  eighteen  weeks,  or  two  recitations  or  four  or  more  laboratory 
periods  during  the  summer  session  of  eight  weeks. 

grading  system 

A,  very  high;  B,  high;  C,  average;  D,  passing;  E,  conditioned;  F  and  Fx, 
failure;  I,  incomplete;  W,  withdrawn;  WP,  withdrawn  passing;  WF,  with- 
drawn failing.  A  detailed  description  of  the  non-passing  grades  is  given 
in  the  general  catalog. 

point  system 

For  each  semester  hour  of  credit  with  the  grade  of  A,  a  student  receives 
three  points;  B,  two  points;  C,  one  point;  D,  no  points;  E  and  I,  no  points 
until  the  final  grade  is  determined;  F,  Fx,  and  WF,  no  points.  WP  does  not 
affect  a  student's  scholastic  average. 

excess  absences 

Students  are  required  to  attend  classes  regularly,  but  a  student  is  allowed 
a  number  of  absences  in  a  course  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  hours  credit 
for  the  course.  A  student  who  has  more  absences  than  the  course  allows  is 
excluded  from  the  class  and  is  re-instated  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
given  in  the  general  catalog. 

final  examinations 

Final  examinations  begin  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  last  week  of  the 
summer  session.  All  students  are  required  to  take  the  final  examinations 
except  those  candidates  for  graduation  who  are  excused  from  final  exami- 
nations in  those  courses  in  which  they  have  attained  at  least  a  C  grade. 
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A  candidate  enrolled  in  a  post  summer  session  or  for  courses  in  corres- 
pondence study  is  not  excused  from  the  final  examinations  in  the  courses. 

reporting  of  grades 

Grades  for  all  students  are  reported  to  the  registrar's  office  at  the  end  of 
each  summer  session.  No  grades  are  recorded  for  auditors.  Grade  reports 
are  mailed  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  summer  sessions  to  those 
students  who  leave  stamped  self-addressed  envelopes  at  the  registrar's 
office.  If  the  student  desires  an  official  certification  of  credit,  he  should 
place  a  note  requesting  the  statement  in  the  envelope. 

probation 

The  scholastic  probation  regulations  are  given  in  the  general  catalog. 

transcripts 

A  transcript  of  record  is  an  official  copy  of  a  student's  record  which  is 
issued  by  the  registrar's  office  upon  request.  Each  student  is  entitled  to 
one  transcript  free  of  charge.  The  transcript  fee  of  $1  should  accompany 
the  request  for  each  additional  transcript. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  credit  earned  in  the  summer  session  to 
another  college  or  university  should  request  the  registrar's  office  to  send 
an  official  transcript  to  the  school. 

GENERAL  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  variety  of  curricula  are  offered  in  the  colleges  and  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  requirements  for  a  degree  form  a  unified  and  connected  curri- 
culum made  up  of  courses  offered  by  the  different  colleges.  Requirements 
are  set  up  so  that  a  student  is  not  only  required  to  take  courses  in  the  college 
in  which  he  is  enrolled,  but  he  is  also  required  to  take  courses  administered 
by  other  colleges.  No  college  may  exclude  a  student  enrolled  in  another 
college  from  any  course  for  which  the  student  has  met  the  necessary  require- 
ments. In  four  years,  a  student  who  has  an  adequate  high  school  prepara- 
tion completes  the  program  of  the  University  College  and  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma  must  file  his  application  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  registrar's  office  not  later  than  the  dates  given  in  the  university 
calendar.  The  diploma  fee  for  a  degree  is  $5;  for  a  two-year  diploma,  $2.50. 
The  application  for  graduation  is  accepted  by  the  registrar's  office  when 
the  fee  has  been  paid.  The  penalty  for  application  after  the  time  assigned 
is  $1.  Payment  of  the  diploma  fee  after  the  stated  dates  constitutes  late 
application  and  the  penalty  is  assessed. 
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All  work  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma  must  be  completed  before  the  time  of 
graduation.  If  an  applicant  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation, 
he  is  required  to  re-apply  and  pay  a  re-application  fee  of  $1. 

credit  and  point  requirement 

The  curricula  vary  in  the  amount  of  hours  and  points  required  for  comple- 
tion. In  general,  a  minimum  of  124  semester  hours  and  124  scholastic  points 
are  required.  The  requirement  is  stated  in  the  outline  of  requirements  for 
each  degree. 

A  transfer  student  must  complete  the  requirements,  124  semester  hours  and 
124  scholastic  points  or  the  number  as  stated,  which  shall  include  at  least 
30  semester  hours  and  30  scholastic  points  earned  at  Ohio  University.  A 
transfer  student  is  required  to  have  a  C  average  at  Ohio  University.  If  a 
transfer  student  presents  more  points  than  semester  hours,  the  number  of 
points  accepted  towards  graduation  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  semester 
hours  presented.  However,  the  student's  excess  points  are  included  in  his 
scholastic  average. 

time  limit 

A  student  first  registers  for  a  bachelor's  degree  when  he  enrolls  in  a  degree 
college.  This  occurs  after  a  student  has  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
University  College,  which  usually  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 
When  he  has  enrolled  in  a  college  and  has  registered  for  a  bachelor's 
degree,  he  may  secure  that  degree  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  outlined 
in  the  catalog  of  the  year  in  which  he  first  registered  in  the  University.  A 
student  who  does  not  complete  the  degree  requirements  within  the  usual 
three  years  spent  in  the  degree  college  may  be  allowed  to  fulfill  the  same 
requirements  at  a  later  date  provided  he  completes  them  within  seven  years 
after  his  first  enrollment  in  the  University.  A  transfer  student  is  governed 
by  the  same  regulations,  except  that  the  number  of  years  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  degree  requirements  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  years  of  trans- 
ferred work. 

residence 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma  is  two 
semesters  or  the  equivalent  in  summer  sessions  which  should  total  not  fewer 
than  thirty  weeks.  A  student  must  be  in  residence  during  the  session  in 
which  the  degree  is  granted  unless  he  has  been  granted  permission  to 
graduate  in  absentia.  Saturday  and  evening  class  credit  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  residence  requirement  in  combination  with  one  semester  or 
several  summer  sessions.     The  number  of  weeks  of  residence  for  part-time 
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students  enrolled  in  Saturday  and  evening  classes  or  day  classes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  Credit 
earned  in  the  Extension  Division  whether  in  extension  classes  or  in  corres- 
pondence study  does  not  count  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  residence 
requirement. 

physical  training 

Included  in  the  number  of  semester  hours  specified  for  a  degree  are  4 
semester  hours  of  required  courses  in  physical  welfare  or  military  science. 

There  are  four  exceptions  to  this  requlation: 

(1)  A  student  enrolled  in  the  engineering  courses  offered  by  the  College 
of  Applied  Science  is  required  to  complete  only  2  semester  hours. 

(2)  A  student  who  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  requirement  must  file  with  the 
registrar  an  excuse  or  a  substitution  obtained  from  the  director  of  the 
Physical  Welfare  Division. 

(3)  A  student  who  is  thirty  years  of  age  or  over  may  receive  permission  to 
make  a  substitution  for  the  requirement  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.    The  substitution  must  be  filed  with  the  registrar. 

(4)  A  student  who  transfers  to  Ohio  University  in  his  senior  year  with  no 
physical  education  or  physical  welfare  credit  is  required  to  complete  only  2 
semester  hours  at  Ohio  University  unless  the  institution  from  which  he 
transferred  required  4  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

in  absentia 

A  student  may  graduate  in  absentia,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
degree  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  A  student  who  has  completed  the  requirements  of  a  pre-professional 
course  may  graduate  in  absentia  by  the  transfer  of  credit  earned  in  the 
first  year  of  an  accredited  professional  school  course.  A  detailed  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Pre-professional  Curricula  in  the  complete  University 
Bulletin. 

(2)  A  student  who  has  completed  all  the  requirements  for  a  two  or  three- 
year  diploma  course  or  a  degree  course  except  4  semester  hours  or  less  may 
graduate  in  absentia  provided  he  has  completed  all  of  the  requirements  for 
the  diploma  or  the  degree  course  except  the  requirements  that  can  be 
completed  in  4  semester  hours.  The  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  ex- 
tension credit  earned  at  Ohio  University  either  in  group  extension  or  in 
correspondence  study. 
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Application  for  graduation  should  be  made  at  the  time  designated  in  the 
university  calendar  when  a  student  is  assured  that  he  can  complete  his 
work  so  that  an  official  record  or  transcript  of  the  credit  earned  can  be 
presented  to  the  registrar  at  least  a  week  before  the  commencement  date. 

A  student  graduating  in  absentia  is  excused  from  attending  commencement 
exercises  and  is  exempt  from  that  part  of  the  residence  requirement  which 
states  that  a  student  must  be  in  residence  during  the  session  in  which  the 
degree  is  granted.  The  commencement  program  indicates  the  students 
who  are  graduating  in  absentia. 

graduation  honors 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  who  graduates  with  high  scholastic 
average  is  distinguished  on  the  commencement  program  by  the  notation 
"With  highest  honor"  or  "With  high  honor."  A  student  who  makes  a 
scholastic  average  of  2.50  or  above  graduates  "With  highest  honor."  A 
student  who  makes  a  scholastic  average  of  2.00  or  above,  and  below  2.50, 
graduates  "With  high  honor."  A  transfer  student  is  similarly  distinguished 
if  his  entire  record  meets  the  requirements. 

commencements 

Degrees  and  diplomas  are  granted  at  the  commencement  held  at  the  close 
of  the  first  summer  session.    Attendance  at  commencement  is  required. 

A  student  may  be  excused  from  commencement  exercises  by  the  permission 
of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  dean  of  the  college  and  is 
assessed  a  fee  of  $5.  Application  for  the  permission  is  made  in  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  When  approved, 
the  application  is  filed  with  the  registrar. 

At  the  close  of  the  post  summer  session,  degrees  and  diplomas  are  mailed 
to  the  students  at  the  addresses  given  on  the  summer  session  registration 
cards,  unless  a  student  reports  another  address  to  the  registrar's  office. 

second  bachelor's  degree 

A  student  who  has  received  a  degree  and  who  desires  a  second  bachelor's 
degree  must  complete  the  requirements  of  the  second  degree  and  at  least 
30  semester  hours,  30  scholastic  points,  and  one  semester  of  residence. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

Fees  are  assessed  at  registration  time  and  are  payable  at  the  treasurer's 
office  on  the  first  two  days  of  each  summer  session.  There  is  an  additional 
fee  for  late  registration  or  late  payment  of  fees.    The  treasurer  accepts  cash, 
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postal  money  orders,  express  money  orders,  and  approved  personal  checks 
written  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  obligation. 

registration 

The  First  Summer  Session 

Registration  Fee — General,  for  legal  residents*  of  Ohio  $20.00 

Registration  Fee — General,  for  non-residents**  32.50 

Registration  Fee — A.LE.  2.50 

Library  Fee  1.00 

Health  Fee,  for  regular  students  1 .00 

Registration  Fee — General,  for  part-time  resident  students 

(less  than  5  semester  hours)  for  each  semester  hour  3.00 

Registration  Fee — General,  for  part-time  non-resident  students, 

for  the  first  semester  hour  5.00 

for  each  additional  semester  hour  4.50 

The  Post  Summer  Session 

Registration  Fee — General  for  legal  residents*  of  Ohio, 

for  each  semester  hour  $  5.00 

Registration  Fee — General,  for  non-residents, 

for  the  first  semester  hour  -  7.00 

for  each  additional  semester  hour  6.50 

Library  Fee  1.00 

Auditors 

Registration  Fee — First  summer  session,  for  each  semester  hour  $  2.00 

Registration  Fee — Post  summer  session,  for  each  semester  hour  1.00 

Library  Fee  1.00 


*A  person  is  entitled  to  register  as  a  resident  of  Ohio,  who  at  the  time  of  his  first  enroll- 
ment in  the  University,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  twelve  consecutive 
months  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  original  enrollment.  No  person  shall  be  considered 
to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  registering  in  the 
University  by  any  conduct  of  his  own  while  he  is  a  student  in  the  University.  A  person 
whose  legal  residence  follows  that  of  other  persons  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained  or 
lost  legal  residence  in  this  state  for  such  purpose  while  a  student  in  the  University  accord- 
ing to  changes  of  legal  residence  of  such  other  persons,  except  that  such  legal  residence 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  so  gained  until  twelve  months  after  such  persons  become 
legal  residents  of  this  state. 

The  residence  of  minors  shall  follow  that  of  the  legal  guardian,  regardless  of  emancipation; 
but  in  case  a  resident  of  Ohio  is  appointed  guardian  of  a  non-resident  minor,  the  legal 
residence  of  such  minor  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  Ohio  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  appointment. 

**Students  coming  from  states  which  do  not  have  state  universities  similar  in  scope  and 
standards  to  Ohio  University  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $45.  These  states  are:  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York. 
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music  fees 

These  fees  are  in  addition  to  the  above  registration  fees 

Percussion,  string,  and  wind  instruments;  organ,  piano,  voice 

for  one  lesson  a  week  $  7.50 

for  two  lessons  a  week  12.00 

Ensemble  Conducting,  for  a  major  in  the  course  12.00 

Harmony,  private  instruction  8.00 

Music  Practice  Room — See  Miscellaneous  Fees 


miscellaneous  fees 

Bureau  of  Appointments,  registration  fee  $    1.00 

Change  of  College  1.00 

Change  Order  1.00 

Class  Re-instatement  1.00 

College  Ability  Test,  when  not  taken  at  the  designated  time                       1.00 

Duplicate  Fee  Card  .25 

Examination  for  advanced  standing,  each  examination  1.00 

Grade  Report  Book  (after  the  first  book)  .25 

Grade  Report  (after  the  first  copy)  .25 
Graduation 

Application  for  degree  5.00 

Application  for  two-year  teacher's  diploma  2.50 

Re-application  1.00 

Penalty  for  late  application  1.00 

Excuse  from  commencement  5.00 

Infirmary,  hospital  service  for  each  day  2.00 

Late  registration  or  late  payment  of  fees  1.00 

Each  additional  day  late  (after  date  announced)  1.00 
Auditors,  graduate  students  taking  work  on  a  conference  basis, 

and  music  specials,  for  each  week  late  1.00 

Maximum  penalty  5.00 
Music  Practice  Room 

Percussion,  string,  and  wind  instruments;  piano,  voice, 

for  one  lesson  a  week  2.00 

Organ,  for  one  lesson  a  week  7.00 

Transcript  of  record  (after  the  first  transcript)  1.00 

laboratory  fees 

Laboratory  fees  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  I  semester  hour  of  credit. 

Laboratory  fees  are  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  course..  See  Courses 

of  Instruction.     These  fees  are  assessed  and  must  be  paid  at  registration 
time. 
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A  breakage  deposit  of  $3  is  required  in  Chem.  I,  2,  3,  and  4..  In  all  other 
laboratory  courses  in  chemistry,  a  breakage  deposit  of  $5  is  required.  When 
the  fee  is  paid,  a  deposit  card  is  issued  to  the  student.  This  card  is  depos- 
ited by  the  student  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  entitles  the 
student  to  a  desk  properly  supplied  with  apparatus.  Any  needed  supplies 
are  checked  from  the  card  and  any  unused  portion  of  the  fee  is  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  session  or  upon  official  withdrawal  from  the  course. 

refund  of  fees 

In  case  of  a  student's  voluntary  and  official  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
a  refund  of  a  part  of  the  fees  is  made  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

The  First  Summer  Session: 

1.  Within  the  first  week,  75  per  cent  refunded. 

2.  After  first  week,  from  second  to  third  weeks  inclusive,  50  per  cent  re- 
funded. 

3.  After  third  week,  no  refund. 

The  Post  Summer  Session: 

1.  Within  the  first  week,  50  per  cent  refunded. 

2.  After  first  week,  no  refund. 

No  refund,  however,  is  made  until  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  elapsed 
subsequent  to  the  official  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  University. 
No  refund  is  made  to  a  student  who  is  indebted  to  the  University. 

When  a  student  withdraws  from  a  laboratory  course  by  change  order,  a 
refund  of  the  laboratory  fee  is  made  immediately  according  to  the  above 
schedules.  A  department  may  disallow  refunds  if  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal the  materials  used  by  the  student  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
department  can  make  no  use  of  them  for  another  student. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Residence  Halls  for  Women.  Howard  Hall  will  be  open  for  the  summer  of 
1939  to  women  students.  Furnishings  of  the  rooms  include  everything 
necessary  except  such  personal  articles  as  towels,  soap,  dresser  coverings, 
cushions,  pictures,  etc.  Double  rooms  rent  for  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  week 
per  person,  single  rooms  $3.25.  Board  is  $4.50  per  week.  Rent  is  due  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  for  the  entire  session  of  eight  weeks.  A 
request  for  an  assignment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  retaining  fee  of  $5. 
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Remittance  should  be  made  by  money  order  or  check  made  out  to  Ohio 
University.  Early  applications  are  recommended  and  should  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women.  In  case  of  late  registration,  a 
room  may  be  held  providing  the  rent  is  paid  for  the  entire  eight  weeks.  No 
room  will  be  held  unless  it  is  secured  by  the  $5  retaining  fee.  Information 
about  rooms  in  private  homes  may  be  obtained  upon  personal  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing,  at  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women.  The 
office  does  not  send  out  addresses  by  mail. 

Rooms  and  Board  for  Men.  Men  students  are  required  to  live  in  approved 
rooming  houses.  The  Palmer  Hall  will  be  available  as  a  residence  for  men 
students  during  the  1939  summer  session.  Double  rooms  may  be  secured 
for  $1.50  per  week;  single  rooms,  $3  per  week.  Applications  for  rooms  at 
Palmer  Hall  should  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men. 

Rooms  in  private  homes  which  have  been  inspected  and  approved  are 
listed  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men.  Rates  for  rooms  in  private  homes 
vary  as  follows:  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week  per  person  for  double  rooms  and 
$2  to  $4  per  week  for  single  rooms.  Board  may  be  secured  at  restaurants 
and  a  few  private  boarding  houses. 


FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  entire  University  plant  is  in  operation  to  offer  educational  opportunities 
to  summer  session  students.  Certain  units  are  described  below  in  order  to 
make  clear  uses  which  may  be  made  of  them  during  the  summer. 

edwin  watts  chubb  library 

The  University  Library  contains  I  14,000  volumes  and  receives  about  490 
periodicals  annually.  The  comparatively  new  building  has  reading  and 
seminar  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600.  A  seminar  room  and  stack 
carols  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  graduate  students.  The  stacks,  consisting 
of  six  floors,  and  periodicals  and  reference  rooms  will  accommodate  250,000 
volumes.    It  is  a  designated  depository  of  United  States  documents. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  library  is  the  juvenile  room,  which  is  open  to  the 
children  of  the  town,  and  which  cares  for  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 
It  gives  student  teachers  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  a  well 
chosen  collection  of  children's  literature  and  to  learn  how  a  model  children's 
room  should  be  equipped  and  administered. 

During  the  summer  session,  the  library  is  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  from 
6:50  A.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M.  Books  belonging  to  the  reference  collections, 
rare  and  unusual  books,  bound  periodicals,  and  documents  are  not  circu- 
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lated.  Books  reserved  for  use  in  connection  with  current  courses  are  lent 
only  over  night  and  not  until  after  9:00  P.  M.  All  other  books  may  be 
borrowed  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

The  stacks  are  open  to  faculty,  graduate  students  and  seniors.  All  others 
must  call  for  their  books  at  the  circulation  desk. 

university  museum 

The  Museum  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Agricultural  and  House- 
hold Arts  Building  and  is  open  to  the  public  during  afternoons. 

The  collections  and  exhibits  include  rocks,  minerals,  fossils,  sands,  clays,  and 
clay-products;  Indian  implements  and  utensils;  stone  and  metal  products  of 
historic  interest,  war  materials;  and  lamps  and  other  lighting  devices  of 
early  days.  There  is  a  large  herbarium  of  local  plants.  Animal  exhibits 
such  as  mounted  birds,  snakes,  sponges,  starfish  and  various  other  specimens 
are  on  display.  The  moilusca  collection  ranks  among  the  very  best  shown 
in  American  museums. 

Probably  the  fluorescent  room  affords  the  most  interesting  of  the  displays 
and  one  least  known  to  museum  visitors  in  general  anywhere.  Here  under 
ultra  violet  light  common  duil  objects  fluoresce  in  an  appealing  glow  of 
amazing  colors. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  museum.  An  attendant  will  be  on 
duty  during  each  afternoon  of  the  first  session. 

bureau  of  appointments 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  maintained  by  the  University  to  assist  those 
students  about  to  graduate  in  finding  positions  in  the  fields  of  teaching  and 
school  administration  and  in  other  fields  such  as  engineering,  business,  and 
the  professions.  The  service  is  extended  to  those  interested  in  initial  place- 
ment and  to  those  alumni  and  former  students  seeking  advancement  to 
more  desirable  positions.  Registration  with  the  Bureau  makes  possible  the 
complete  collection  of  pertinent  information  which  may  be  offered  con- 
veniently and  promptly  to  officials  interested  in  considering  prospective 
employees. 

All  students  interested  should  register  with  the  Bureau  early  in  their  final 
year  in  residence.  Those  persons  whose  credentials  are  to  be  continued  on 
active  file  must  feel  responsible  for  keeping  their  records  up-to-date  so  that 
the  lastest  complete  information  may  be  available  for  immediate  use. 
Alumni  and  former  students  should  correspond  directly  with  the  secretary  in 
the  Bureau. 
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special  short  courses 

The  1939  Summer  Session  will  offer  several  short  courses  which  have  proved 
valuable  to  deans  of  women  and  advisers  of  girls  and  to  athletic  coaches. 
They  are  being  scheduled  in  response  to  educational  needs  which  Ohio 
University  is  particularly  staffed  to  answer  with  its  own  faculty  and  visiting 
lecturers. 

Deans  of  Women  and  Advisers  of  Girls.  A  short  course  for  Deans  of 
Women  and  Advisers  of  Girls,  will  be  offered  from  July  17  to  August  4, 
inclusive,  without  credit. 

This  course  is  designed  particularly  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  advising  and  counseling,  as  well  as  those  seeking  to  know  more  about  the 
field  before  making  a  final  decision  relative  to  entering  it.  The  course  will 
consist  of  seminars,  lectures,  round  tables,  forums,  and  social  hours.  Four 
hours  daily  will  be  spent  in  class  room  work.  Minor  research  problems  will 
be  carried  on  in  closely  related  fields  of  interest,  and  in  so  far  as  time  per- 
mits, a  survey  will  be  made  of  literature  and  studies  in  the  field  of  guidance. 
The  course  will  be  directed  by  Dean  Irma  E.  Voigt.  Lecturers  from  the 
fields  of  philosophy,  education,  psychology,  and  sociology  will  give  ad- 
dresses and  lead  discussions.  Much  pleasure  and  value  will  be  derived 
from  the  housing  arrangement  by  which  the  group  will  live  together  as  a 
unit  of  the  course.  Board  and  room  for  the  time  will  amount  to  $24.00. 
An  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  will  insure  an  adequate  mimeographed  report  of 
the  entire  series  of  lectures  and  discussions.  All  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Coaching  in  Major  Sports.  Coaching  of  Football,  Basketball,  Baseball,  and 
Track  will  be  given  either  in  the  first  or  last  four  weeks  of  the  first  session. 
The  University's  head  coaches  and  their  assistants  will  be  available  for 
instruction  and  training  in  these  sports.  Persons  interested  should  refer  to 
the  sections  on  Physical  Welfare  and  Education  under  course  descriptions 
for  credit  hours  and  schedules. 

conference  on  the  fine  arts 

The  annual  Summer  Session  Conference  in  1939  will  base  its  theme  on  the 
subject,  "A  Fine  Arts  Curriculum  as  a  Preparation  for  Living  and  Teaching." 
The  keynote  address,  opening  the  conference,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  well-known  author,  lecturer,  and  worker  in  many  of  the  fine  arts. 
There  will  be  additional  meetings  for  groups  interested  in  the  specific 
phases  of  the  various  fields,  such  as  dramatics,  music,  and  painting  and 
its  allied  arts.  These  sectional  meetings  will  be  addressed  by  nationally 
known  leaders  in  the  respective  fields. 
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Lectures  and  discussion  will  be  supplemented  by  exhibits  of  work  in  the 
space  arts,  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  theatre  arts,  and  demonstrations 
of  contemporary  techniques  in  music  education. 

The  conference  will  besin  with  an  all-University  convocation  in  Memorial 
Auditorium  Monday  morning,  June  26,  and  will  continue  throughout  the 
week. 

state  department  conference 

Annually  in  July,  the  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  on 
invitation  by  the  University  hold  conferences  on  local  school  problems  for 
the  benefit  of  summer  session  students  and  any  other  school  officials  and 
teachers  who  may  wish  guidance.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  officials 
representing  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  available  for  consul- 
tation in  one  important  center  in  the  counties  which  constitute  the  south- 
eastern Ohio  area.  Combined  general  discussions  on  educational  finance, 
transportation,  instruction,  and  certification  are  led  by  the  Director  of 
Education  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  divisions.  In  addition,  individuals 
are  offered  consultation  opportunities  both  morning  and  afternoon.  A 
luncheon  session  makes  possible  the  meeting  with  the  officers  for  mutual 
better  acquaintance  and  an  understanding  of  the  State's  broad  educational 
program. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  the  Seminar  Rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library,  July  I  I  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

educational  exhibit 

The  annual  Educational  Exhibit  will  be  held  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Men's 
Union  Building  June  19  to  July  8  inclusive.  Efforts  are  made  by  the  book 
companies  and  school  supply  houses  to  exhibit  the  best  educational  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  schools  on  all  grade  levels  in  this  annual  display. 
The  Exhibit  contributes  effectively  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators  who  wish  to  learn  of  the  best  reading  and  reference 
materials,  and  general  school  supplies.  The  companies  aim  to  show  from 
their  latest  and  most  modern  stocks. 

An  attendant  will  be  on  duty  daily  to  assist  visitors  in  examining  the  various 
items  displayed,  to  dispense  free  advertising  and  announcement  folders,  and 
to  open  correspondence  with  the  companies  for  anyone  interested.  Special 
representatives  of  the  concerns  will  attend  the  Exhibit  June  22,  23,  and  24 
to  speak  for  their  respective  displays  to  visitors,  especially  to  administrators 
and  teachers  contemplating  book  adoptions  for  individual  grades  and  entire 
schools. 
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The  Exhibit  welcomes  all  interested  school  people  in  southeastern  Ohio  as 
well  as  those  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  the  session.  The  rooms  are 
open  throughout  the  hours  of  the  forenoons  and  afternoons  during  the 
entire  three  week  period,  except  on  Saturdays  when  the  closing  is  at  noon. 

astronomical  observatory 

The  Observatory  building  was  erected  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  is 
located  on  North  Hill  near  the  city  limits,  about  a  mile  from  the  University. 
The  telescope  is  a  reflector  type,  mounted  equatorially,  and  having  a  20- 
inch  aperture.  The  telescope  was  made  and  given  to  the  University  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Carpenter  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  an  alumnus 
of  the  University. 

The  Observatory  is  well  equipped  for  the  observation  of  celestial  bodies  by 
students  and  the  public.  The  telescope  is  in  general  to  be  reserved  for 
scientific  work  and  observation  in  connection  with  Course  14.  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  being  offered  this  summer.  However,  on  certain  evenings,  to 
be  announced  during  the  summer,  the  Observatory  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

industrial  arts  inspection  trips 

Continuing  the  innovation  of  1937  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  will  again 
in  the  present  Summer  Session  sponsor  the  shop  inspection  trip  to  selected 
secondary  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  study  school  laboratories  for  sugges- 
tions as  regards  placement  of  benches  and  power  machinery,  the  locating 
of  hand  tools  and  their  care,  the  practices  followed  in  distributing  and 
accounting  of  supplies,  and  shop  layouts  in  general. 

All  students  registering  in  industrial  arts  and  related  courses  are  welcome  to 
make  the  trip.  Persons  not  attending  the  University  in  this  session  who  are 
desirous  of  joining  the  inspection  group  should  communicate  with  members 
of  the  staff  in  the  Department.  Nominal  charges  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation  in  private  automobiles,  determined  within  the  group  parti- 
cipating, are  the  only  charges  made. 

Announcement  of  necessary  arrangements  will  be  posted  on  the  campus 
bulletin  boards  well  in  advance. 

industrial  arts  luncheon  meetings 

Throughout  the  summer  a  series  of  called  luncheon  meetings  will  be  spon- 
sored by  Epsilon  Pi  Tau,  the  professional  industrial  arts  fraternity,  and 
directed  by  a  member  of  the  Department.  As  in  previous  years,  they  will 
center  about  pertinent  problems  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  in  its  several 
phases  in  education  and  industry.    Problem  topics,  such  as  "The  Relation  of 
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Industrial  Arts  to  Engineering"  and  "Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  have  been  presented  by  guest  speakers  and  developed  in  subse- 
quent round-table  discussion  by  members  of  the  group.  All  administrators, 
supervisors,  teachers  and  others  interested  in  industrial  arts  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Berry,  Wednesday,  June  21, 
1939,  at  12:15  noon.  Reservations  should  be  made  with  the  officers  of  the 
fraternity  or  members  of  the  Department  by  June  20. 

summer  music  organizations 

Directors  of  three  of  the  major  music  organizations,  the  band,  choir  and 
orchestra  are  to  organize  similar  music  groups  among  the  summer  session 
students  end  faculty.  Credit  is  given  for  participation  in  these  organizations 
if  desired.  The  personnel  in  each  of  the  groups  is  limited  to  those  who  can 
meet  the  necessary  qualifications.  Those  interested  should  consult  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

university  health  service 

The  University  will  maintain  a  health  service  program  during  the  summer 
session  for  students.  A  health  fee  of  $  I  for  the  eight  weeks  session  provides 
for  each  student  one  complete  health  examination  with  proper  card  records 
and  check-up  examinations  as  required.  The  infirmary  will  provide  clinical 
service  for  minor  ailments  of  students  presenting  themselves  at  the  hours 
specified  by  the  Clinic. 

The  University  medical  officer  will  make  diagnostic  visits  to  students  only  in 
cases  suspected  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character.  Medical  care 
will  be  secured  by  the  students  through  physicians  of  their  own  choice  at 
their  own  expense.  The  University  medical  officer  will  not  be  available  for 
such  service. 

Students  desiring  limited  hospitalization  at  the  University  infirmary  may,  if 
bed  service  is  available,  secure  such  service  by  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional fee.  Because  of  the  limited  bed  facilities  at  the  infirmary,  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  guarantee  hospitalization  for  students.  A  well-equipped 
local  hospital  is  available  to  students  at  their  own  expense. 

alumni  association 

The  first  graduate  of  Ohio  University,  Thomas  Ewing,  received  his  degree  in 
1815.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  more  than  12,000  persons  have 
received  diplomas  bearing  the  name  and  seal  of  the  University.  An  even 
greater  number — perhaps  twice  as  large — have  spent  considerable  periods 
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of  time  on  the  campus,  even  though  they  did  not  graduate.  These  men 
and  women  are  to  be  found  in  every  county  in  Ohio,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  in  a  large  number  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Ohio  University  is  the  official  organization  of 
these  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University.  It  is  the  enduring 
link  between  the  University  in  Athens  and  her  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  established  June  22,  1859,  "to  cultivate  fraternal  relations 
among  the  alumni  of  the  University  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
alma  mater  by  such  means  as  the  Association  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
best."  This  same  spirit  and  these  objectives  have  persisted  until  the  present 
time. 

The  Association  maintains  a  central  office  in  East  Wing  on  the  campus, 
with  an  executive  officer,  the  Alumni  Secretary.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Alumni  Office  to  keep  a  file  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  in  which  is 
recorded  their  location,  occupation,  etc.  Other  activities  of  the  office 
include  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  "The  Ohio  Alumnus,"  the 
collecting  and  cataloging  of  historical  material  concerning  the  University, 
and  the  organization  of  subsidiary  alumni  groups  known  as  chapters. 

Alumni  chapters  are  located  in  Akron,  Canton,  Cincinnati,  Circleville, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Coshocton,  Dayton,  Steubenville,  Gallipolis,  Jackson, 
Lima,  Youngstown,  Mansfield,  Pomeroy-Middleport,  Newark,  Portsmouth, 
Marietta,  Toledo,  and  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Chicago,  III.;  Charleston,  Clarksburg, 
Huntington,  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  1938-39  are:  President,  Dr.  W.  F.  Copeland, 
'02,  Athens;  Vice  President,  John  M.  Emde,  '20,  Akron;  Secretary,  Clark  E. 
Williams,  '21,  Athens;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Fenzel,  '18,  Athens;  Executive 
Committee,  John  W.  Galbreath,  '20,  chairman,  Columbus,  A.  A.  Atkinson, 
'91,  Athens,  H.  J.  Dickerson,  'II,  Cleveland,  Gertrude  Maier,  '23,  Youngs- 
town, and  Neil  D.  Thomas,  '22,  Athens. 

laboratory  schools 

The  University  maintains  school  laboratory  facilities  at  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Rufus  Putnam  Hall;  in  the  public  schools  at  Mechanicsburg,  at 
The  Plains,  and  in  Athens  at  the  Senior  High  School.  In  addition  to  offering 
practice  work  required  for  teaching  certification,  opportunities  are  available 
for  observation  in  typical  classroom  situations,  for  gathering  data  in  research 
problems,  and  for  the  testing  of  children. 

The  children  of  students  are  welcome  to  attend  the  schools  throughout  the 
entire  first  summer  session.    There  is  no  tuition  charge. 
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CERTIFICATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Ohio  University  has  wide  facilities  and  offers  extensive  programs  for  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  schools  or  rooms 
for  special  children,  in  training  schools,  and  in  high  schools.  These  facilities 
are  fully  in  use  during  the  summer  session. 

A  student  who  is  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  who  has  met 
the  entrance  requirements  should  register  in  the  College  of  Education  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with  specialization  in  his 
chosen  field.  However,  under  the  certification  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a 
student  enrolled  in  another  college  in  the  University  may  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  teaching  certificate  by  completing  the  minimum  certificate 
requirements  and  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  addition  to 
the  minimum  requirements,  the  student  needs  to  meet  the  prerequisites  for 
the  professional  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Education,  and  especially 
the  requirements  specified  for  the  courses  in  observation  and  participation 
and  in  student  teaching. 

certification  for  elementary  teaching 

The  requirements  for  the  elementary  courses  leading  to  a  degree  or  a 
diploma  in  all  cases  include  the  minimum  requirements  specified  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  which  are: 

Sem.  Hrs. 
Administration,  Organization,  or  Management  2   or  3 

Educational  Psychology  2   or  3 

Methods  6 

Principles  of  Teaching  or  Education  2   or  3 

Student  Teaching  3  to  5 

Art  2 

Physical  Education  2 

School  Music 

Electives:  Educational  Sociology,  History  of  Education,  Intro- 
duction to  Teaching,  School  Law,  Tests  and  Measurements,  any 
other  educational  course  2   or  3 

Total  24  to  26 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  recently  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  elementary  certification.  During  the  transition  period  the  student  pursu- 
ing a  course  and  the  teacher  in  the  field  need  to  have  in  mind  the  following 
certification  requirements.  A  student  who  has  begun  work  on  a  two-year 
diploma  will  need  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  course  by  Septem- 
ber I,  1939,  or  thereafter  satisfy  the  following  new  requirements. 
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Date  of  Entrance 


September,  1938 


Requirements  by  Date 
of  Completion 

64  semester  hours  on 
a  three-year  diploma 
course  by  Sept.  I,  1940 


September,  1939 
September,  1940 


Three-year  diploma  by 
Sept.  I,  1942 

96  semester  hours  on 
degree  requirements  by 
Sept.  I,   1943 


September,  1941        B.  S.  in  Ed.  degree 


Certificate  Granted 

Temporary  certificate  at  the 
request  of  the  county,  city, 
or  exempted  village  superin- 
tendent. Renewable  if  12 
semester  hours  are  completed 
during  the  year.  Four-year 
provisional  certificate  on 
completion  of  three-year 
course. 

Four-year  provisional  certifi- 
cate. 

Temporary  certificate,  at  re- 
quest of  county,  city,  or 
exempted  village  superinten- 
dent. Renewable  as  above 
until  completion  of  require- 
ments for  the  degree. 

Four-year  provisional  certifi- 
cate. 


The  outlined  certification  plan  above  applies  only  to  new  entrants  in  the 
field  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Certi- 
ficates issued  prior  to  the  new  regulations  are  valid. 

certification  for  secondary  teaching 

The  completion  of  a  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  and  the  minimum 
certification  requirements  qualify  a  student  for  teaching  in  the  secondary 
or  special  fields.  The  minimum  certification  requirements  include  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  education  and  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
teaching  majors  and  minors.  The  certificate  granted  qualifies  the  student 
to  teach  the  specified  majors  and  minors  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  upper  grades  if  the  work  is  departmentalized. 

The  minimum  requirements  in  Education  specified  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  are: 

Sem.  Hrs. 
Administration,  Organization,  or  Management  2   or  3 

Educational  Psychology  2   or  3 

Methods,  (Special  subjects  require  2-6)  2 
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Principles  of  Teaching  or  Education 
Student  Teaching 

Electives:     Educational  Sociology,  History  of  Education,  Intro- 
duction to  Teaching,  School  Law,  Tests  and  Measurements,  any 
other  education  course 
Total 


Sem.  Hrs. 

2  or  3 

3  to  5 


2   or  3 
17  to   19 


The   minimum   requirements  for  teaching  majors  and   minors  in  academic 
subjects  are: 


TEACHING 
FIELDS  &  HIGH 
SCHOOL  UNITS 


English  3  units 


TEACHING  MAJOR 
18  SEM.  HRS. 


TEACHING  MINOR 
15  SEM.  HRS. 


QUALIFIES  TO 
TEACH 


Required  12  sem.  hrs.        Required  6  sem.  hrs.  Comp.  &  Rhetoric 


Eng.  Composition  6 
Eng.  &  Am.  Poetry  3 
Eng.  &  Am.  Prose  3 
Elective  6  sem.  hrs.  in 
literature,  public  speak- 


Eng.  Composition 
Eng.  or  Am.  Prose 
or  Poetry 

Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 


American  Lit. 

English  Lit. 

Classics 

Lib.  Sc.  and  Speech,  if 

included    in    major    or 


ing,  any  other  English  same  as  major  elective,     minor, 
or  in  required  subjects. 

Foreign  Language     18    semester    hours    in  15    semester    hours    in    Subject  in  which  prep- 

2  units  one  language  in  usual  one  language  in  usual    aration  has  been  made, 

sequence.  sequence. 


Required  12  sem.  hrs.        Required  6  sem.  hrs. 

World  History  3    World  History  3 

Am.  History  3    Am.  History  3 

Government  or 

History  2  units  Political  Science  3 

Modern  Trends  3 

Elective  6  sem.  hrs.  in 

any    other    branch  of    Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 

secular    history    or  in    same  as  major  elective, 
required   subjects. 


History 

Political  Science 
Civics 

Government 
Social  Civics 


Required  9  sem.  hrs. 

College  Algebra  3 

College  Geometry  3 
Mathematics  Trigonometry  3 

2  units  Elective  9  sem.  hrs.  in 

any  higher  math.,  as- 
tronomy,   com.    arith.,    same  as  major  elective. 

statistics,     or     in     re- 

quired  subjects. 


Required  6  sem.  hrs. 
College  Algebra 
College  Geometry 


Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 


Arithmetic 
Com.  Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
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TEACHING 

TEACHING  MAJOR 

TEACHING  MINOR 

QUALIFIES  TO 

FIELDS  &  HIGH 

I8SEM.  HRS. 

15  SEM.  HRS. 

TEACH 

SCHOOL  UNITS 

Required  9  sem.  hrs. 

Required  6  sem.  hrs. 

in 

Biology 

Zoology 

3 

zoology,    botany,    gen- 

Zoology 

Science 

Botany 

or  Gen.  Biology 

3 
6 

eral     biology     or     any 
combination      of      the 
three. 

Botany 
Physiology 

Biological 

Physiology, 

Hygiene 

Science  1  unit 

Hygiene,  or  Agr. 

3 

General  Science 

Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 

in 

Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 

Agriculture,  if  included 

entomology,   bacteriol- 

same as  major  elective. 

in  major  or  minor. 

ogy,     or     in     required 

subjects. 

Required  12  sem.  hrs. 

Required  6  sem.  hrs. 

Geography 

Earth 

Geology                3  to  9 

Geology 

3 

Com.  Geography 

Science  1  unit 

Geography            3  to  9 

Geography 

3 

General  Science 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

9 

Geology 

Required  12  sem.  hrs. 

Required  6  sem.  hrs. 

Physics 

Physics 

6 

Physics 

3 

Chemistry 

Physical 

Chemistry 

6 

Chemistry 

3 

General  Science 

Science  1  unit 

Related  subjects 
in  physics  or 

Related  subjects 
in  physics  or 

chemistry 

6 

chemistry 

9 

Required  9  sem.  hrs. 

Required  6  sem. hrs. 

Economics 

Economics 

3 

Economics 

3 

Sociology 

Sociology 

3 

Sociology 

3 

Guidance 

Ethics,  Philosophy,  Log- 

Civics,    Econ.     Geog., 

ic,     Government;     a 

ny 

Ind.       Geog.,       Com. 

one     or     any     com 

ii- 

Geog.,     Bus.     Sc.     or 

Social  Science 

nation 

3 

Adm.,    if    included    in 

1  unit  or  1  unit 

college  work. 

Elective  9  sem.  hrs.  in 

Econ.  Geog. 

Elective  9  sem.  hrs. 

Social  Civics 

same  as  major  electiv 

Indus.  History 

Commercial  Geog. 

Industrial   Geog. 

or  in 

required  subjects. 

45  SEM.  HRS. 

See  below. 

Stenography 

6 

Typewriting 

3* 

Bookkeeping   and 

accounting 

6 

Methods 

2** 

All  phases 

of  business 

education, 
lypewnting  a-1- 

Special  Subjects 
Business  Educa- 
tion 

Marketing,  advt., 
retailing,  etc. 
Electives  in  re- 
quired or  re- 
lated subjects 
*50  word  per  minute  skill. 
**Primarily  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
Note:     Methods  courses  in  any  of  these  subjects  may  be  counted  in  computing  majors. 
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The  minimum  requirements  for  a  teaching  major  in  a  special  field  involve 
the  completion  of  a  college  major  of  not  less  than  40-45  semester  hours  in  a 
field  with  the  exception  of  art  and  music  which  require  at  least  60  semester 
hours. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  a  teaching  minor  in  a  special  field  are  as 
follows: 

Business  Education:  Sem.  Hrs. 

Bookkeeping  1 1 

Bookkeeping   and   accounting    (9),   methods    (2).     Qualifies  to  teach   bookkeeping  only. 

Bookkeeping — Social  Business  20 

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  (9],  business  law,  economic  geography,  eco- 
nomics, and  business  organization  (9),  methods  in  accounting  (2).  Qualifies 
to  teach  bookkeeping,  business  law,  economics,  geography,  business  economics, 
business  organization  and  management. 

Salesmanship — Merchandising  20 

Marketing  principles  (3),  salesmanship  (3),  advertising,  retailing,  merchandis- 
ing, and  economic  geography  (12),  elective  (2)  in  above  or  pertinent  subjects. 
Methods  not  essential  if  included  in  general  education.  Qualifies  to  teach 
merchandising,  retail  store  selling,  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  economic 
geography. 

Stenography — Typewriting  20 

Shorthand  (9*),  typewriting  (3),  methods  (2),  office  practice  (3),  business 
English  (3).  Qualifies  to  teach  shorthand,  typewriting,  business  English,  cleri- 
cal practice,  and  secretarial  practice. 

Typewriting  5 

Typewriting  (3),  methods  (2).    Qualifies  to  teach  typewriting  only. 

Fine  Arts  17 

Freehand  drawing  (6),  painting  (3), design  (3),  art  appreciation  (2),  methods 

(3). 

Home  Economics  18 

Includes  foods,  clothing,  home  making,  and  methods. 

Manual  Arts  16 

Includes  woodworking,  metal  working,  general  shop,  and  methods. 

Music  18 

Includes  sight  singing,  ear  training  and  elementary  theory  (4),  history  and 
appreciation  (4),  special  methods  including  observation  in  music  (6),  ensemble 
(glee  club,  chorus,  orchestra,  band)  and  applied  music  (4). 

Physical  Education  16 

Includes  the  principles,  organization,  and  administration  of  health  and  physical 
education  (4),  theory  and  practice  of  physical  education  including  activities 
other  than  stunts,  apparatus,  tumbling,  swimming,  elementary  school  activities, 
dancing,  etc.  (4),  theory  and  practice  of  physical  education  including  athletic 
coaching  in  intramural  and  inter-scholastic  athletics  (4),  health  education  in- 
cluding the  teaching  of  health  and  school  health  problems  (4).  16 
^Adequate  high  school  training  reduces  credit  to  6  sem.  hrs. 
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UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION 

Ohio  University  is  organized  to  include:  (a)  the  University  College;  (b)  the 
undergraduate  degree  granting  Colleges — the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Applied 
Science,  and  the  College  of  Fine  Arts;  (c)  the  Graduate  College;  and  (d)  the 
Division  of  Physical  Welfare. 

The  work  of  the  academic  year  is  on  a  two  semester  and  two  summer  ses- 
sions plan.  The  student  who  enters  the  University  from  high  school  is 
registered  in  the  University  College  for  the  period  usually  called  the  Fresh- 
man year.  This  year,  together  with  the  three  years  required  in  the  degree 
granting  colleges,  enables  him  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

university  college 

The  University  College  is  organized  primarily  for  students  regularly  matricu- 
lating as  freshmen  in  Ohio  University.  It  was  established  in  1935  with  the 
view  of  helping  the  incoming  student  make  his  adjustments  to  college  life 
rapidly  and  effectively.  The  college  continues  the  general  education  of  the 
student  and  offers  effective  preparation  and  guidance  for  the  choice  of  the 
fields  in  which  to  specialize  during  the  succeeding  years  of  college  life. 
The  trend  toward  such  an  organization  for  freshmen  is  not  new.  An  im- 
portant feature  at  Ohio  University  is  the  provision  for  counselors  whereby 
every  student  in  the  University  College  receives  the  personal  advice  and 
friendly  counsel  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  This  counseling  program  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  successful  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
the  University  College. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  University  College,  a  men's  division  and  a 
women's  division.  The  men's  division  functions  under  the  direction  of  the 
dean  of  men,  assisted  by  an  executive  committee;  the  women's  division 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the  dean  of  women. 

The  training  received  in  high  school  and  in  the  University  College  is  regarded 
as  a  unit.  The  objective  is  to  insure  that  in  this  five-year  period  every 
student  shall  attain  a  minimum  foundation  of  substantial  general  education. 
The  standard  now  established  for  the  high  school  period  of  four  years  plus 
the  University  College  year  includes  a  minimum  program  as  follows: 

Five  years  of  English 
Three  years  of  laboratory  sciences 
Three  years  of  social  sciences 
Two  years  of  mathematics 
Two  years  of  foreign  languages 
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One  year  of  college  mathematics,  one  year  of  college  foreign  language,  and 
one  year  of  college  laboratory  science  are  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  the 
equivalent  of  two  units  of  high  school  work.  However,  a  student  who 
enters  v/ith  only  one  unit  in  a  foreign  language  or  two  units  in  a  laboratory 
science  is  required  to  complete  one  year  of  college  work  in  the  subject.  A 
student  who  enters  the  University  with  less  than  four  units  of  English  may 
satisfy  the  five-year  requirement  by  passing  the  regular  course  in  freshman 
English. 

college  of  arts  and  sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  aims  primarily  to  offer  opportunities  for 
what  is  commonly  called  a  liberal  education  in  contrast  with  professional  or 
vocational  training  provided  by  the  other  colleges.  It  also  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  pursuit  of  the  less  strictly  technical  subjects  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  students  enrolled  elsewhere  in  the  University.  It  is  in  this  way 
a  service  college  for  the  whole  of  the  University.  Students  from  the  other 
colleges  are  admitted  to  its  courses  on  the  same  basis  as  are  students  regis- 
tered in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  a  similar  way  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  admitted  to  courses  in  the  other  colleges. 

As  an  undergraduate  degree  college  with  conscious  emphasis  on  breadth  of 
training,  which  is  its  primary  aspect,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers 
two  degrees,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science.  Both 
degrees  are  characterized  by  a  considerable  spread  of  interests.  These 
degrees  not  only  permit  specialization,  but  indeed  require  sufficient  concen- 
tration in  major  and  minor  fields  to  insure  some  degree  of  mastery  in  a 
particular  field. 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  the  curricula  for  the  two  degrees  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  old  and  new  humanities,  such 
as  English,  foreign  languages  and  literatures,  and  the  social  sciences,  whereas 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the  chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  will  complete  a  minimum  of  124  semester 
hours  and  124  scholastic  points.  The  total  hours  include  the  requirements 
of  the  University  College,  four  semester  hours  of  physical  welfare  or  military 
science,  and  three  years  of  work  comprising  approximately  ninety-four 
semester  hours  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

college  of  education 

The  College  of  Education  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  men  and  women 
who  intend  to  enter  the  fields  of  teaching  and  educational  administration. 
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Its  aim  is  a  fully  rounded  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
its  curricula  are  intended  to  prepare  students  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  and  for  the  positions  of  school  admin- 
istrators, supervisors,  and  supervising  critics.  Its  program  of  academic  and 
professional  study  including  laboratory  practice  is  built  about  a  fundamental 
belief  in  standards  of  the  type  designed  to  prepare  teachers  who  will  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  special  fields,  who  will  understand  professional 
theory  and  how  to  apply  it,  and  who  will  have  attained  a  degree  of  skill 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  into  the  profession  under  circumstances  favor- 
able to  immediate  success,  even  as  beginning  teachers. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  upon  completion 
of  curricula  covering  a  course  of  four  years  with  specialization  in  elementary 
education,  in  any  of  the  academic  fields  for  teaching  in  high  schools,  or  in 
the  special  subjects  of  art,  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  physical  welfare, 
commerce,  or  music.  Candidates  for  the  degree  will  complete  a  minimum 
of  124  semester  hours  and  124  scholastic  points. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  must  com- 
plete certain  general  requirements  and  other  specialization  requirements 
called  majors.  Subjects  completed  in  University  College  (freshman  year) 
may  in  part  satisfy  general  requirements  and  the  requirements  in  the  major. 
In  addition  to  the  major,  the  student  is  required  to  complete  at  least  one 
minor  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours.  All  specified  requirements 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Ohio  must  be  met  in  the  majors 
and  minors. 

By  September  1945  all  beginning  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  must  have  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  view  of  this  extension 
of  the  period  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  the 
University  is  discontinuing  all  two-year  diploma  courses. 

During  this  transition  period,  the  College  of  Education  will  temporarily  offer 
three-year  courses  for  those  who  wish  to  become  Kindergarten-Primary  or 
Intermediate  Grade  teachers.  These  three-year  courses  will  require  94  hours 
and  94  points  for  the  diploma  including  the  completion  of  specified  courses. 
Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  during  the  period  of  transition  to  the  degree 
requirement. 

coliege  of  commerce 

The  College  of  Commerce  offers  a  curriculum  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce.  The  fields  which  may  be  emphasized 
include  accounting,  advertising,  banking,  business  law,  economics,  finance, 
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labor,  management,  marketing,  public  utilities,  taxation,  and  statistics. 
The  College  also  includes  the  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  the  curricu- 
lum of  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial 
Studies;  and  the  School  of  Journalism,  which  offers  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism. 

The  College  of  Commerce  aims  to  serve  students  in  other  Colleges  of  the 
University.  They  are  admitted  to  courses  on  the  same  basis  as  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  Commerce.  College  of  Education  students  interested 
in  Commercial  Teacher  Training  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure 
majors  in  the  following:  accounting,  accounting  and  secretarial  studies, 
economics,  retail  selling,  and  secretarial  studies.  These  majors  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  revised  regulations  for  State  certification  in  business 
education.  Similarly,  those  interested  in  obtaining  a  State  minor  in  com- 
mercial subjects  can  meet  these  requirements  through  the  offerings  of  the 
College  of  Commerce. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  in  this  college  will  complete  a  minimum  of  124 
semester  hours  and  124  scholastic  points.  The  total  hours  include  the  re- 
quirements of  the  University  College,  four  semester  hours  of  physical  welfare 
or  military  science,  and  three  years  of  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  which  comprise  approximately  94  semester  hours. 

college  of  applied  science 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  composed  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  offers  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architectural  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Home  Economics.  Each  degree  offers  several  options  leading  to 
a  certain  amount  of  specialization  for  students  electing  a  more  definite 
course  of  study. 

The  curricula  in  engineering  give  the  student  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry,  the  fundamentals  of  engineering 
plus  an  opportunity  to  elect  certain  humanizing  subjects  so  essential  to  the 
well-rounded  background  of  the  modern  engineering  student. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  train  students  in  the  following 
fields:  (I)  home  and  family  living;  (2)  home  administration  (3)  the  vocations 
of  institutional  management,  editing  and  writing,  designing,  purchasing, 
advertising,  and  retailing;  (4)  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  vocational  schools,  and  adult  education  classes. 
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The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial  Arts  also  offer  courses  which 
may  be  elected  as  majors  or  minors  by  students  seeking  degrees  in  other 
colleges.  All  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  are  open 
to  students  in  the  other  colleges  who  have  the  required  prerequisites. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science  will  complete  the 
program  of  the  University  College,  the  requirements  of  physical  welfare,  or 
military  science,  and  three  years  of  work  under  the  direction  of  this  college. 
The  number  of  semester  hours  and  scholastic  points  required  totals  124  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Home  Economics,  and 
140  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

college  of  fine  arts 

Composed  of  three  schools,  the  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  the  School  of 
Music,  the  School  of  Painting  and  Allied  Arts,  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  is 
designed  to  offer  the  student  a  liberal  cultural  education  in  the  fine  arts 
and  a  thorough  preparation  in  one  of  the  three  specialized  fields.  The 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  with  emphasis  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  is 
awarded  to  students  who  successfully  complete  the  prescribed  curriculum. 

This  curriculum  involves  the  pursuance  of  a  major  of  34  semester  hours  in 
the  chosen  field  and  16  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  other  two.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  upon  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  College,  12  semes- 
ter hours  may  be  presented  to  satisfy  each  minor  requirement. 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  may  be  elected  by  students  in  other 
colleges.  It  is  even  possible  for  such  students  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  their  respective  colleges  with  a  major  in  dramatic  art,  or  in 
music,  or  in  painting  and  allied  arts. 

A  minimum  of  124  semester  hours  and  124  semester  points  is  a  requirement 
which  must  be  fulfilled  by  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  prescribed  work  of  the  University  College,  4  semester  hours  of 
either  physical  welfare  or  military  science,  and  approximately  94  semester 
hours  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  constitute  the  minimum 
curriculum  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

division  of  physical  welfare 

During  the  summer  session  the  Division  of  Physical  Welfare  offers  a  program 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  major  or  minor  in 
physical  education,  health  and  recreation.  All  of  the  facilities  of  the 
division  are  available  for  both  men  and  women.  In  addition  to  the  various 
courses  offered,  students  are  given  ample  opportunity  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  recreational  activities  and  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  these. 
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The  division  maintains  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  and  offers  facilities  for  expression  in  sports  and  hobby  classes, 
rhythmics,  and  swimming.  Tennis  courts  are  always  available  for  the  use  of 
the  summer  school  students.  Each  afternoon,  except  Saturday,  the  division 
offers  a  recreational  hobby  project  designed  to  meet  the  interests  and 
needs  of  students,  whether  they  are  proficient  or  inexperienced  in  sports. 
Instruction  is  given  to  volunteer  groups  in  the  activities  desired. 

graduate  college 

Ohio  University  has  facilities  for  advanced  study  and  research  on  the  grad- 
uate level  for  teachers  and  people  in  other  vocations.  This  service  is 
provided  through  the  Graduate  College.  The  college  offers  graduate  work 
in  academic  and  professional  fields  and  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Master  of  Science. 

Admission.  The  Graduate  College  is  open  to  students  who  hold  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  made  on  a  blank  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  registrar  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  official  transcript  of  the  applicant's  college 
record,  except  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  Ohio  University.  These  docu- 
ments should  be  filed  with  the  registrar  at  least  a  month  before  the  opening 
of  the  term  in  which  the  applicant  plans  to  begin  his  studies.  The  student 
who  qualifies  for  admission  receives  a  permit  to  register  and  a  copy  of  his 
undergraduate  record.  He  then  confers  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  who  counsels  with  him  regarding  his  plans  for  graduate  study  and 
arranges  for  the  appointment  of  faculty  advisers  in  the  major  and  minor 
fields.  The  student's  outline  of  graduate  study  is  made  by  the  advisers  in 
conference  with  him.  A  student  may  be  registered  in  the  Graduate  College 
without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree.  Therefore,  admission 
to  the  Graduate  College  does  not  of  itself  constitute  admission  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree. 

A  student  who  is  qualified  to  enter  the  Graduate  College  and  who  pursues 
courses  with  no  regard  to  a  major  or  a  minor  and  with  no  thought  of  quali- 
fying for  a  master's  degree  will  be  classified  as  a  special  student. 

Credit  and  Residence.  At  least  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  credit  are 
required  for  the  master's  degree.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  credit  at  Ohio  University.  Courses 
taken  by  correspondence  will  not  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  master's 
degree.  However,  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  taken  in  group  ex- 
tension will  be  accepted  toward  the  master's  degree,  provided  that  these 
courses  are  conducted  by  instructors  who  regularly  teach  them  when  offered 
on  the  campus,  and  provided  further  that  not  more  than  two  semester  hours 
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of  transfer  credit  are  submitted  for  the  degree.  A  graduate  student  who  is 
employed  on  full  time  is  limited  to  three  semester  hours  in  a  semester  or  a 
summer  session.  Only  work  of  high  quality  is  accepted  for  graduate  credit. 
The  minimum  standard  acceptable  is  an  average  grade  of  B,  with  no  credit 
below  C,  and  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  work  with  a  grade  of  C. 
This  average  must  be  attained  within  the  first  thirty-six  semester  hours 
attempted  for  graduate  credit. 

After  securing  a  bachelor's  degree,  an  adequately  prepared  student  should 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  one  year  of  two 
semesters,  in  four  eight-week  summer  sessions,  or  in  three  eleven-week  ses- 
sions. Transfer  students  are  required  to  have  a  minimum  residence  at  Ohio 
University  of  one  semester  and  one  eight-week  summer  session,  or  at  least 
twenty-four  weeks,  provided  the  other  requirements  for  the  degree  are  satis- 
fied. The  maximum  time  allowed  between  the  date  when  the  student  is 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  College  and  begins  graduate  study  and  the  date 
when  the  requirements  for  the  degree  are  completed  is  six  years.  Students 
who  do  not  complete  their  requirements  for  the  degree  within  the  six-year 
period  are  obliged  to  have  their  graduate  outlines  reviewed  and  revised  in 
the  light  of  current  catalog  requirements.  Credit  is  not  allowed  for  a  grad- 
uate course  unless  all  the  work  of  the  course,  including  the  final  examination, 
is  completed  and  the  final  grade  reported  to  the  office  of  the  registrar 
within  one  year  after  the  official  ending  of  the  course. 

Courses  for  Graduate  Credit.  Credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  will  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  courses  designed  for  graduate  students  (numbered 
301-399)  and  courses  designed  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 
(numbered  201-299),  provided  that  the  courses  have  the  approval  of  the 
advisers  and  the  dean,  as  a  part  of  the  student's  outline  of  study.  Since 
graduate  work  implies  specialization,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
of  undergraduate  credit  is  presupposed  before  a  student  can  pursue  his 
major  subject  for  graduate  credit.  From  six  to  twelve  semester  hours  in 
undergraduate  preparation  is  usually  sufficient  to  begin  graduate  work  with 
a  minor  in  a  subject. 

Fees.  The  fees  for  graduate  students  are  the  same  as  those  for  under- 
graduates. Refer  to  the  preceding  sections  under  "Fees  and  Deposits"  for 
a  full  statement  of  fees. 

Program  of  Study.  The  student's  program  of  study  is  divided  between 
subjects  in  the  major  field  and  subjects  in  the  minor  field,  unless  a  program 
otherwise  arranged  is  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  The  program  in 
the  major  field  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty  credit  hours,  exclusive  of  the 
thesis,  for  which  from  four  to  eight  hours  credit  is  allowed.    The  minor  field 
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in  such  cases  makes  up  the  remainder  of  the  thirty-two  hours  required  for 
the  degree,  and  is  selected  from  one  or  two  departments  closely  related  to 
the  major  field.  However,  all  of  the  work  for  the  master's  degree  may  be 
done  in  one  school  or  department  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

Admission  to  Candidacy.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
master's  degree,  it  is  necessary  that  a  student  show  his  ability  and  fitness  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  his  chosen  field.  This  may  be  done  by  completing 
a  part  of  the  program  of  graduate  study  as  outlined  with  satisfactory 
grades.  The  further  conditions  of  admission  to  candidacy  are  that  the 
outline  of  graduate  study  and  a  thesis  subject,  acceptable  to  the  major 
adviser,  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  dean  and  approved  by  the 
Graduate  Council.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  should  be  made 
on  a  form  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  dean,  and  on  a  date  not  less  than 
four  months  (two  months  in  the  summer  session)  before  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred. 

Examination  and  Thesis.  As  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree,  each  candidate  shall  pass  creditably  two  examinations, 
one  written  and  one  oral,  and  shall  submit  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a 
subject  approved  by  the  adviser  and  the  Graduate  Council.  The  written 
examination  is  of  approximately  six  hours  duration,  in  the  subjects  of  the 
major  and  the  minor  fields.  The  oral  examination,  approximately  two  hours 
in  length,  is  conducted  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  dean,  consisting 
of  a  representative  of  the  Graduate  Council  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  school  or  department  in  which  the  candidate  has  done  his  work. 

The  candidate  prepares  his  thesis  under  the  direction  of  his  major  adviser 
on  a  subject  in  the  field  of  his  major  work.  The  thesis  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  formulate  and  express  results  of  his  research  and 
study.  For  students  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction,  a 
course  on  thesis  writing  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  English.  The  thesis 
may  vary  in  character  from  an  extended  essay,  representing  critical  reading, 
independent  study  and  the  assimilation  and  interpretation  of  a  considerable 
body  of  facts,  to  an  account,  sometimes  more  brief,  describing  a  research 
project  which  makes  some  contribution  to  knowledge.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Graduate  Council,  the  thesis  requirement  may  be  met  by  the  presen- 
tation of  the  results  of  creative  research  or  activity  together  with  a  written 
essay  indicating  the  purpose,  procedure,  bibliography,  and  problems  in- 
volved in  the  work.  From  four  to  eight  hours  credit  is  allowed  on  this  part 
of  the  student's  program. 

The  candidate  submits  to  the  chairman  of  his  examining  committee,  not  later 
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than  one  week  before  the  date  of  his  oral  examination,  three  typewritten 
copies  of  his  thesis  in  final  form.  After  the  thesis  is  approved,  and  not  later 
than  five  days  before  commencement,  the  candidate  shall  file  three  unbound 
copies  of  the  thesis  with  the  University  librarian,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions obtained  from  the  office  of  the  dean.  After  the  thesis  is  bound,  two 
copies  are  retained  in  the  University  library  and  one  copy  is  presented  to 
the  school  or  department  in  which  the  work  has  been  done. 

Graduate  Fellowships  and  Assistantships.  Ohio  University  usually  requires 
the  services  of  tv/elve  to  twenty  graduate  teaching  fellows  and  graduate 
assistants.  During  the  present  academic  year  twelve  students  are  pursuing 
graduate  work  under  fellowship  appointments,  and  nine  under  appointments 
as  graduate  assistants.  The  same  number  probably  will  be  required  in  the 
academic  year  1939-1940.  Fellows  and  graduate  assistants  are  selected  on 
a  basis  of  merit  from  students  who  have  received  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  approved  institutions  and  who  wish  to  pursue  work  leading  to  the 
master's  degree. 

A  fellowship  carries  an  annual  stipend  of  $300  with  waiver  of  the  general 
registration  fee.  There  is  no  tuition  fee.  A  graduate  assistantship  carries 
a  stipend  of  $300  with  no  waiver  of  general  registration  fee.  A  teaching 
fellow  is  required  to  give  one-half  of  his  time  to  teaching  or  laboratory 
supervision,  or  both,  in  the  department  of  his  major  or  minor  field,  and  is 
expected  to  carry  one-half  of  the  normal  load  of  graduate  work.  The 
graduate  assistant  is  required  to  give  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  of  service 
weekly  to  the  department  of  his  major  or  minor  field  and  is  permitted  to 
carry  eight  to  ten  hours  of  graduate  work. 

Graduate  teaching  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  usually  avail- 
able to  qualified  students  in  the  following  fields:  botany,  chemistry,  com- 
merce, dramatic  art  and  speech,  education,  electrical  engineering,  English, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  mathematics,  painting  and  allied  arts, 
personnel  divisions  of  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men  and  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  women,  physical  welfare,  physics,  psychology,  romance  languages, 
and  zoology. 

Application  for  a  graduate  teaching  fellowship  or  a  graduate  assistantship 
must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  College  by  April  I  of  the 
academic  year  next  preceding  the  year  when  the  appointment  begins. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  dean. 

Special  Appointments  for  Women.  Two  to  five  positions  are  open  annually 
for  graduate  student  deans.  The  appointees  receive  a  stipend  of  $300 
each,  with  exemption  from  registration  fees,  and  are  expected  to  give  one- 
half  of  their  time  assisting  the  Dean  of  Women  and  to  carry  one-half  of  the 
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normal  load  of  graduate  work.  Under  this  plan  two  academic  years  are 
required  to  complete  the  work  for  the  master's  degree.  Applicants  should 
have  completed  not  fewer  than  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  social 
sciences.  Application  for  one  of  these  appointments  may  be  made  directly 
to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Two  or  three  appointments  as  graduate  student  dietitians  are  open  annually 
to  college  graduates  who  have  majored  in  home  economics.  These  positions 
are  intended  primarily  for  persons  interested  in  institutional  management, 
but  such  assistants  may  major  in  any  field.  The  stipend  consists  of  board, 
room,  and  $385,  with  exemption  from  registration  fees.  The  student  is 
expected  to  give  about  six  hours  of  service  daily  and  to  carry  one-half  of 
the  normal  load  of  graduate  work.  Application  for  one  of  these  positions 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

university  extension  division 

Through  the  Extension  Division  students  can  earn  college  credit  while  living 
at  home.  Extension  classes  and  correspondence  study  are  the  forms  of 
service  available. 

Extension  classes  are  organized  in  any  community  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  University  provided  the  required  number  of  students  can  agree 
upon  a  course.  The  number  depends  upon  the  distance  from  the  campus. 
The  instructor  will  meet  the  group  once  a  week  for  a  class  session,  the 
number  and  length  of  which  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  credit  allowed 
by  the  course. 

Under  certain  conditions  six  semester  hours  of  extension  class  credit  can  be 
applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Correspondence  study  extends  the  privilege  of  university  training  even  more 
widely.  The  correspondence  division  offers  over  230  courses,  taught  by 
members  of  the  regular  faculty  from  over  30  departments.  The  courses 
appeal  to  teachers,  business  men  and  women,  ministers,  social  workers,  and 
others  who  want  to  engage  in  systematic  study  during  their  spare  time. 
Qualified  students  are  accepted  at  any  time. 

In  extension  classes  and  in  correspondence  study  a  student  can  earn  forty 
semester  hours  to  apply  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  thirty  semester  hours 
toward  a  three-year  diploma. 

Persons  who  are  employed  full  time  are  limited  to  six  semester  hours  a 
semester.  A  student  who  is  enrolled  in  a  college  or  university  is  not  ac- 
cepted without  the  permission  of  his  dean. 

A  student  who  has  not  previously  enrolled  at  Ohio  University  must  file  an 
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application  for  admission  to  the  Extension  Division.  If  he  intends  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  at  Ohio  University,  he  must  furnish  a  complete 
transcript  of  work  done  elsewhere.  If  he  does  not  intend  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  at  Ohio  University,  then  only  a  statement  of  good  standing, 
honorable  dismissal,  or  graduation  from  another  college  or  university  is 
necessary.  Those  who  are  entering  college  for  the  first  time  must  file  a 
transcript  of  high  school  credits.  Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 
have  not  met  university  entrance  requirements  are  admitted  on  condition 
that  they  show  ability  to  carry  the  work. 

In  1931,  Ohio  University  was  admitted  to  the  National  University  Exten- 
sion Association  after  a  very  careful  inspection  by  a  special  committee. 
The  National  University  Extension  Association  is  made  up  of  over  fifty 
recognized  colleges  and  universities  that  maintain  divisions  of  university 
extension.  It  promotes  standards  by  strict  procedures  for  admission  to 
membership. 

Persons  interested  should  write  to  the  Extension  Division  for  a  special 
bulletin  and  other  information. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  by  departments 
of  instruction. 

The  catalog  numbers  indicate  the  student  classification  for  which  the 
courses  are  designed.    The  numbers  are  grouped  as  follows: 

1-99  for  University  College  students 

100-199  for  undergraduate  students 

200-299  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 

300-399  for  graduate  students. 

A  lecture  course  with  a  credit  of  three  semester  hours  has  six  lectures  or 
class  meetings  a  week  throughout  the  eight  weeks'  session.  When  a  course 
consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  periods,  the  number  of  both  are  indicated. 

When  a  course  requires  a  fee,  the  amount  is  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
course.  The  fee  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  semester  hours  of  credit; 
$1  is  assessed  for  each  semester  hour. 

A  prerequisite  is  usually  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  course  or  the 
number  of  semester  hours  required.  When  the  catalog  number  or  the 
number  of  semester  hours  refers  to  another  department,  the  department  is 
indicated. 

Credit  for  a  course  is  indicated  by  the  number  in  parentheses.  One  semes- 
ter hour,  (I),  is  the  equivalent  of  two  recitations  or  four  or  more  laboratory 
periods  a  week  throughout  the  eight  weeks'  session.  A  course  carrying  a 
variable  credit,  (1-4),  indicates  the  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of 
credit  allowed  for  the  course  during  the  summer  session.  The  maximum 
amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  course  is  indicated  in  the  description  of 
the  course  in  the  genera!  catalog.  A  student  may  enroll  for  such  a  course 
a  number  of  times  provided  the  total  registration  for  the  course  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  credit. 

AGRICULTURE 

I.  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE.  Planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  agriculture  and  of  those  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  problems  of  general  agriculture.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

7  daily.     Wiggin 

121.  TYPES  AND  BREEDS  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  A  study  of  types  and 
breeds  of  farm  animals;  their  history,  development,  breeding,  care  and 
general  management.    Principles  of  judging.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

8  daily.     Wiggin 
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220.  PLANT  GROWTH.  A  course  in  the  advanced  phases  of  plant 
growth  dealing  with  such  phenomena  as  trophism,  adaptations,  periodicity, 
physical  and  chemical  responses,  and  correlations.  Fee  $3.  Prereq.,  I  and 
I  16.     (3)  Arranged.     Wiggin 


BOTANY 

1.  FRESHMAN  BOTANY.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  botany.  A 
study  of  vegetative  structures  of  higher  plants.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

7  daily,  8  M  Th.     Vermillion 

2.  FRESHMAN  BOTANY.  A  continuation  of  Bot.  I  which,  however,  is 
not  a  prerequisite.  Bot.  I  and  Bot.  2  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Fee  $3. 
(3)  10  daily,  II  WS.     Wynd 

101.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  A  course  in  botany  for  advanced  students 
beginning  the  subject.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  in  Bot.  I  and 
Bot.  2.     Fee  $3.     (3)  8  daily,  9  W  S.     Wynd 

133.  NATURE  STUDY.  A  course  in  which  the  student  is  introduced  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  living  things  in  nature  about 
him.     Fee  $3.     (3)  10  T  Th.  1 1  daily.     Boetticher 

134.  NATURE  STUDY.  A  continuation  of  Bot.  133  which,  however,  is 
not  a  prerequisite.  Bot.  133  and  Bot.  134  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Fee  $3.     (3)  8  WS,  9  daily.     Vermillion 

168b.  TEACHING  OF  BOTANY.  (Same  as  Ed.  168b)  A  review  of  the 
various  methods  now  employed,  followed  by  actual  practice  in  field-work, 
laboratory  procedures,  and  lectures.  Prereq.,  one  year  of  botany  or 
zoology.     (2)  9  M  T  Th  F.     Boetticher 

203.  PLANT  ECOLOGY.  A  study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment.    Fee$3.     Prereq.,  I,  2  or  101,  102.     (3)  8  T  F,  9  daily.     Wynd 

205.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  The  physiology  of  absorption,  rise  of  sap, 
transpiration,  and  the  general  water-relations  of  plants.  Fee  $3.  Prereq., 
I,  2  or  101,  102.     (3)  10  daily,  1 1  W  S.     Vermillion 

215.  TAXONOMY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS.  The  phylogeny  of  pterido- 
phytes  and  gyrnnosperms  with  special  attention  to  floral  structures  and 
organography,  and  the  taxonomy  of  monocotyls  and  dicotyls.  Fee  $3. 
Prereq.,   I,  2  or  101,   102.     (3)  7  daily,  8  WS.     Boetticher 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 
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CHEMISTRY 

I.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  An  introductory  course.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations.    (3)  8  daily.     Eblin 

1.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  A  laboratory  course  to  ac- 
company Chem.  I.     Fee  $4.     (I)  Arranged.     Eblin 

2.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  continuation  of  Chem.  I.  Prereq.,  I  or  3. 
(3)  8  daily.     Clippinger 

2.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  A  laboratory  course  to  ac- 
company Chem.  2.     Fee  $4.     (I)  Arranged.     Clippinger 

105.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  The  separation  and  identification  of 
metals.     2  lee.  and  16  lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  2  or  4.     (3) 

9TTh,  Lab.Arr.     Dunlap 

106.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Complete  qualitative  analysis  of  simple 
substances  and  mixtures.     2  lee.  and  16  lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  105.     (3) 

9 TTh,  Lab.Arr.     Eblin 

109.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  A  course  in  volumetric  analysis.  4 
lee.  and  12  lab.     Fee  $4.     Prereq.,  4  or  105.     (4) 

10  M  TTh  F,  Lab.  Arr.     Clippinger 

115.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Work  in  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
series.     Prereq.,  2  or  4.     (3)  8  daily.     Dunlap 

1 19.  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.  A  laboratory  course  in  organic  chem- 
istry.    10  lab.     Fee  $5.     Prereq.,  1 15  or  with  I  15.     (2) 

Arranged.     Dunlap 

120.  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.     Prereq.,   119.     Fee  $5.     (2) 

Arranged.     Dunlap 

213.     PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.     Prereq.,  1 16  and  Math.  6.     (3) 

1 1  daily.     Eblin 

225.  ELECTROCHEMISTRY.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  electro- 
lysis, the  phenomena  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  conductance,  transference, 
electrokinetics,  electromotive  force  of  concentration  and  oxidation-reduction 
cells,  polarization,  and  depolarization.  Practical  applications  of  electrolytic 
reduction  and  oxidation.     Prereq.,  214.     (2)  9MTThF.     Clippinger 

251.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  An  advanced  laboratory 
course  designed  to  supplement  work  already  completed  in  the  fields  of 
organic,  physical,  and  analytical  chemistry.     The  course  will  include  confer- 
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ence  and  special  library  assignments.  Fee  $1  for  each  credit  hour.  Pre- 
req., 24  hrs.     (2-4)  Arranged.     The  staff 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY.  Fee  $1  for  each  credit  hour.  Prereq., 
36  hrs.     (2-4)  Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (2-4)  Arranged.     The  staff 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  Free  hand  lettering,  use  of  instruments, 
geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  revolution,  auxiliary  and 
sectional  views,  and  dimensioning.  Isometric,  oblique,  detail  and  assembly 
drawings.  Intersections,  developments,  structural,  electrical  and  architec- 
tural drafting,  tracings  and  blue  prints.  Students  who  enter  with  two  or 
more  units  of  mechanical  drawing  may  be  excused  by  examination  from 
part  or  all  of  the  course.     12  lab.     (2)  7,  8,9,  10,  II  daily.     Thomas 

2.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  For  description  see  C.  E.  I.  Prereq.,  I. 
(2)  7,8,9,  10,  II  daily.     Thomas 

74.  ENGINEERING  INSTRUMENTS.  Slide  rules,  verniers,  and  other  cal- 
calculating  machines.     Prereq.,  Math.  5.     (I)  lOTTh.     Thomas 

103.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  Working  drawings  of  furniture,  of  joints 
used  by  cabinet  makers,  preparation  of  stencils.     12  lab.     Prereq.,  I.     (2) 

7,8,9,  10,  1 1  daily.     Thomas 

107.  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING.  Representation  of  an  object  as  it  would 
appear  on  a  plane  when  viewed  from  a  point;  drawing  of  shadows  on  objects 
and  planes,  both  in  parallel  and  oblique  perspective.  6  lab.  Prereq.,  2. 
(I)  7,  8,9,  10,  II  daily.     Thomas 

130.  STRESSES  IN  STRUCTURES.  Application  of  the  laws  of  static 
equilibrium  to  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  component  parts  of  engineering 
structures.     8  lee.  and  4  lab.     Prereq.,  121.     (5)  Arranged.     Thomas 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

latin 

125.  CICERO,  SELECTED  WORKS.  The  reading  of  important  orations  of 
Cicero  not  commonly  read  in  high  school,  and  selections  from  his  other  works 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  of  high  school  Latin.  Prereq., 
101  or  permission.     (3)  1 1  daily.     Jolliffe 

I65r.  TEACHING  OF  LATIN.  (Same  as  Ed.  1 65r)  Aims  and  methods  of 
teaching  Latin,  the  relation  of  Latin  to  English,  determining  the  comparative 
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merit  of  textbooks,  and  important  reference  material.  Some  study  of  im- 
portant principles  of  the  language.     Prereq.,  103  or  permission.     (2) 

8MTTHF.    Hill 

222.  THE  LATIN  DRAMATISTS.  Selected  comedies  from  Plautus  and 
Terence  and  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  Informal  lectures  on  the 
different  forms  of  drama  among  the  Romans  and  their  relation  to  the  Greek. 
Prereq.,   103  or  equivalent.     (3)  10  daily.     Jolliffe 

226.  MARTIAL.  A  study  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  as  they  portray 
with  vivid  personal  touch  almost  every  phase  and  station  of  Roman  life. 
Prereq.,   104  or  equivalent.     (I)  8  W  S.     Jolliffe 

227.  ROMAN  HISTORY  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  outstanding  events  of  Roman  history  during  the  period  in  which  the  most 
important  works  of  Latin  literature  were  produced.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.,  or  9  hrs. 
history  and  antiquities.     (I)  9WS.     Jolliffe 

229.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROMAN  CULTURE.  Beginning  with  the 
archaeological  evidence  of  civilization  in  Italy  and  in  the  whole  area  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  time  of  the  traditional  founding  of  Rome,  the  course 
is  designed  to  trace  the  various  influences  and  stages  in  the  growth  of 
Roman  culture.     Prereq.,  9  hrs.,  or  12  hrs.  history  and  antiquities.     (2) 

9MTThF.     Hill 

240.  SPECIAL  WORK  IN  LATIN.  Individual  work  under  careful  guidance. 
Prereq.,  103  or  equivalent.     (1-5)  Arranged.     The  staff 

311.  OVID'S  FASTI.  Selected  books  of  the  Fasti  are  read  for  content 
and  for  the  light  they  throw  on  early  Roman  religion.  Some  study  of 
elementary  principles  of  text  criticism.     Prereq.,   15  hrs.     (3) 

7  daily.     Hill 

395.  THESIS.  A  thesis  may  be  offered  in  Latin  or  in  classical  languages. 
Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

COMMERCE 

accounting 

75-76.  ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
accounting  theory  and  practice  as  they  affect  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  proprietorships.  The  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedure.  Ledger 
organization,  expense  controls,  controlling  accounts,  and  cost  records  with  a 
discussion  of  exceptions  and  alternative  methods  constitute  the  second  four 
weeks  work.     (6)  Acct.  75  (3)  First  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Beckert 

Acct.  76  (3)  Second  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Beckert 
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125.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING.  The  preparation  and  analysis  of 
balance  sheet  and  income  statements,  principles  of  actuarial  science,  ac- 
counting for  corporate  net  worth,  and  current  asset  valuation.  Prereq.,  76 
or  102.     (3)  7  daily.     Otis 

161  b.  TEACHING  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  (Same  as  Ed.  16 lb)  Prereq., 
125  or  with  125.     (2)  9MTThF.     Beckert 

255s.  AUDITING.  Purposes  and  scope  of  audits  and  examinations;  princi- 
ples and  problems  of  procedure.     Prereq.,  195  or  equivalent.     (3) 

8  daily.     Otis 

281.  RESEARCH  IN  ACCOUNTING.  Prereq.,  175,  195,  and  permission. 
(2-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

business  law 

155-156.     BUSINESS  LAW.     The  principles  of  law  involved  in  contracts, 
agency,  sales,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments,  partnerships,  and  corpor- 
ations.    (6)  Bus.  L  1 55  (3)  First  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Lusk 
Bus.  L  156  (3)  Second  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Lusk 

175s.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  Statutes,  and  court  decisions 
interpreting  them,  by  which  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  control, 
regulate,  and  aid  business.     Prereq.,  junior  rank.     (3)  1 1  daily.     Lusk 

281.  RESEARCH  IN  LAW.  A  study  of  selected  cases  and  current  litiga- 
tion in  any  field  of  law  of  particular  interest  to  the  student.  Prereq.,  18 
hrs.  commerce  including  156  and  permission.     (2-8)  Arranged.     Lusk 


economics 

101-102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  The  following  economic  mater- 
ial is  presented:  production,  consumption,  distribution,  exchange,  money 
and  banking,  business  cycles,  credit,  international  economic  relations,  gov- 
ernment and  taxation,  and  economic  control.     (6) 

Ec.  101  (3)  First  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Hellebrandt 
Ec.  102  (3)  Second  four  weeks.     7,  8  daily.     Hellebrandt 

209.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  The  course  is  a  study  of  the  economic  basis  of 
public  utility  enterprise:  its  nature  and  scope,  its  development  and  legal 
organization.     Prereq.,  102.     (3)  9  daily.     Hellebrandt 

215.     PUBLIC  FINANCE.     Government  revenues  other  than  taxation,  the 
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rise  in  public  expenditures  in  modern  times,  public  debts,  the  budget,  the 
search  for  efficiency  in  fiscal  administration.     Prereq.,  102.     (3) 

1 1  daily.     McCabe 

216.  TAXATION.  The  federal  tax  system:  income,  excise,  estate  taxes; 
state  taxes  on  income,  sales,  bequests;  local  tax  methods;  tax  system  related 
to  the  stage  of  economic  development.     Prereq.,  102.     (3) 

10  daily.     McCabe 

229.  MODERN  TRENDS  IN  ECONOMIC  REFORM.  Proposals  for  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living;  19  century  reformers  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  repercussions  of  their  programs  in  legislation  and  business  policy;  back- 
ground of  national  socialism,  fascism,  state  socialism,  and  modified  capi- 
talism.    Prereq.,  102.     (3)  8  daily.     McCabe 

281.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMICS.  Prereq.,  15  hrs.  and  permission. 
(2-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

secretarial  studies 

15s.  TYPEWRITING.  A  beginning  course  in  typewriting.  Students  are 
expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirty-five  words  a  minute.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

10  daily,  3  hrs.  Arr.     Snook 

16.  TYPEWRITING.  Students  are  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  forty- 
five  words  a  minute.     Fee  $2.     Prereq.,  15  or  15s.     (2) 

1 1  daily,  I  hr.  Arr.     Snook 

31.  SHORTHAND.  A  beginning  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Prereq., 
15  or  15s,  or  with  15s.     (3)  9  daily.     Miller 

120.  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  The  principles  of  writing  business 
letters  and  reports.     Prereq.,  Eng.  4.     (3)  9  daily.     Snook 

15 Is.  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION.  This  course  is  designed  to 
develop  ability  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  it.  The  100-word 
transcription  test  is  the  standard  for  credit.     Prereq.,  16  and  32.     (4) 

7, 8MTWThF.     Miller 

I6ls.  TEACHING  OF  SHORTHAND.  (Same  as  Ed.  I6ls)  Prereq.,  32. 
(2)  lOMTThF.     Miller 

172s.  SECRETARIAL  THEORY.  Designed  to  give  the  student  training  in 
filing  and  in  the  use  of  the  commercial  dictaphone.  Fee  $2.  Prereq.,  16 
and  32.     (2)  10  daily.     Sponseller 
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175.  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE.  Students  spend  six  hours  a  week  working 
in  offices  on  the  campus,  and  six  hours  in  the  secretarial  practice  laboratory. 
Conferences.     Prereq.,   151  and   171.     (4)  Arranged.     Sponseller 

180.  OPERATION  OF  OFFICE  MACHINERY.  Six  hours  a  week.  Prereq., 
junior  or  senior  rank.     Fee  $2.     (2)  1 1  daily.     Sponseller 

287.  RESEARCH  IN  BUSINESS  TEACHING  PROBLEMS.  (Same  as  Ed. 
287)     Prereq.,  20  hrs.  commerce  and  permission.     (2-8) 

Arranged.     Sponseller 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  TEACHING  PROBLEMS.  (Same  as  Ed. 
391)     Prereq.,  20  hrs.  commerce  and  permission.     (2-8) 

Arranged.     Sponseller 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

statistics 

155-156.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  Elementary  statistical  methods  used  in 
business.     8  lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee,  $6.     (6) 

Stat.' 155     (3)     Fee  $3.     First  four  weeks.     9,  10  daily.     Church 
Stat.  156     (3)     Fee  $3.     Second  four  weeks.     9,  10  daily.     Church 

252.  CURRENT  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS.  A  study  of  current  business 
reports  and  of  sources  and  types  of  data  available  concerning  recent  busi- 
ness conditions.     Prereq.,  155  and  Ec.  102.     (3)  8  daily.     Church 

281.  RESEARCH  IN  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  Prereq.,  18  hrs.  commerce 
including  156  and  permission.     (2-8)  Arranged.     Church 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

DRAMATIC  ART 

3.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Study  and  practice  to  enable  the  student  to 
build  a  speech  that  is  both  interesting  and  persuasive.  The  use  of  the 
voice  and  the  body  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech.    (2)    9  M  T  Th  F.     Dawes 

15.  VOICE  AND  DICTION.  Designed  to  assist  in  making  social  adjust- 
ments through  the  medium  of  speech  training.  Emphasis  upon  mental, 
physical,  and  emotional  coordinations  essential  to  good  voice.  Special 
attention  to  phrasing,  intonation,  pronunciation,  and  minor  speech  difficul- 
ties.    Group  and  individual  guidance.     Vocal  recordings.     Fee  $2.     (2) 

9MTThF.     Kantner 

134.     ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.     Effective  techniques 
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in  reading  aloud;  aid  in  the  development  of  adequate  intellectual  and 
emotional  responsiveness  to  the  meaning  of  literature.  Consideration  given 
the  various  schools  of  interpretation.  Discussion  of  theory.  Practice  in 
reading  aloud.     Prereq.,  3  or  15.     (2)  II  MTThF.     Kantner 

162s.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  GRADES.  (Same  as  Ed.  162s) 
The  various  phases  of  speech  pertaining  to  work  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Assembly  programs,  oral  interpretation,  intraclass  and  interclass  debates, 
platform  delivery,  and  educational  dramatics.     (2)         10  M  TTh  F.     Dawes 

I62h.  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMATICS.  (Same  as  Ed.  I62h) 
Sources  of  dramatic  material  on  the  high  school  level.  Methods  of  casting, 
staging,  and  production  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school. 
Organization  and  function  of  the  dramatic  club.  Prereq.,  4  hrs.,  12  hrs. 
English,  or  permission.     (2)  II  MTThF.     Dawes 

I62x.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as 
Ed.  I62x)  Emphasis  placed  on  indicated  procedures  in  high  school  speech 
classes;  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  and  material  adapted  to 
speech  training  in  high  schools;  and  the  correlation  of  speech  work  with 
extracurricular  activities  such  as  debating,  parliamentary  procedure,  panel 
discussions,  and  assembly  programs.  Prereq.,  3,  15,  25,  102,  or  permission. 
(2)  10  MTThF.     Kantner 

195.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  The  nature,  symp- 
toms, causes,  etiology,  and  diagnosis  of  disorders  of  speech  and  voice. 
Clinical  practice  in  the  correction  of  speech  anomalies  for  students  who  have 
not  had  Dram.  A.  220.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.,  Psych.  I  or  5,  or  permission.     (3) 

I  M  T  Th  F,  4  hrs.  Arr.     Kantner 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  THEATRE  PRACTICE.  Specific  phases  of  the  pro- 
duction  process.  Attention  to  classic  and  contemporary  literary  treatment. 
Directed  experimentation  in  theatrical  techniques.  Conferences  arranged. 
Prereq.,   18  hrs.     (3)  Arranged.     Dawes 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  SPEECH.  Problems  in  speech,  the  various  speech 
movements,  and  the  evolution  of  the  speech  curriculum.  Remedial  speech 
demands  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  work.  Assigned  problems. 
Prereq.,   15  hrs.     (3)  I  I  TTh,  Arranged     Kantner 

393.  SEMINAR  IN  PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS.  Each  student  investi- 
gates problems  in  his  field  of  interest.  Lectures  and  group  discussions  in- 
clude pageantry,  the  musical  drama,  the  puppet  theatre,  the  community 
and  church  theatre,  educational  dramatics  below  the  college  level,  and 
dramatic  criticism.     Prereq.,   15  hrs.     (3)  2  TTh,  Arranged.     Dawes 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 
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EDUCATION 

elementary  education 

1 12.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  A  study  of  the  aims 
of  education;  the  nature  of  the  learner  and  of  society,  and  the  sociological 
needs  of  contemporary  life.     (3)  7  daily.     Chworowsky 

I  13.  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  Standardized  and 
informal  new-type  tests  for  the  elementary  grades  and  the  junior  high 
school;  problems  involved  in  the  building,  administering,  scoring,  and  the 
interpretation  of  results  of  tests.     Fee  $2.     (2)  1 1  M  T  Th  F.     Howard 

211.  THE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM.  A  study  of  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  curriculum  making  in  the  elementary  school:  child  growth  and  child 
development  as  important  factors,  the  broadening  social  responsibility  of 
the  school,  and  the  widening  scope  of  education.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education 
and  Psych.  5.     (3)  10  daily.     Hampel 


history  and  philosophy 

150.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  The  develop- 
ment of  elementary  education  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  European 
background  and  on  the  social  and  philosophical  forces  which  have  condi- 
tioned elementary  education  in  the  United  States.     (3) 

8  daily.     Shoemaker 

254.  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION.  A  comparative  study  of  the  national 
school  systems  of  Europe,  with  special  emphasis  on  Russia,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, England  and  France.  Prereq.,  9  hrs.  education  including  3  hrs.  in 
history  of  education,  and  Psych.  5.     (3)  1 1  daily.     Shoemaker 

255.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  A  summarizing  course  in  which 
each  student  is  helped  consciously  to  formulate  his  philosophy  of  education. 
Prereq.,  9  hrs.  education.     (3)  8  daily.     Class 

256.  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  A  study 
of  a  movement  in  education  which  questions  beliefs,  judgments,  and  prac- 
tices in  organized  education.  Recent  biological,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical findings  are  studied.     Prereq.,   12  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3) 

7  daily.     Hampel 

259.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  Euro- 
pean social,  economic,  and  political  influence  on  colonial  life  and  education. 
The  development  and  expansion  of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 
Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3)  9  daily.     Shoemaker 
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kindergarten-primary 

1.  PLAY  AND  PLAY  MATERIALS.  Play  and  its  importance  in  child 
development,  equipment  and  play  materials,  development  of  organized 
games.     (2)  7MTThF.     Wilson 

2.  LITERATURE  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  Children's  literature,  source 
material,  standards  of  selection,  planning  story  groups  for  special  occasions, 
dramatization,  and  experience  in  story  telling.     (3)    10  daily.     McClenaghan 

101.  ACTIVITIES  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  A  study  of  criteria  for 
selecting  and  evaluating  activities  to  determine  the  outcomes  of  these 
activities  in  terms  of  child  growth.  Learning  experiences  are  planned  and 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory.     4  lee.  and  4  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

8,9MTThF.    Allard 

201.  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CURRICULUM.  The  principles  and 
factors  underlying  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  content  and  the 
construction  of  a  curriculum  for  kindergarten-primary  grades.  Some  phases 
of  curriculum  construction.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  3  or  5. 
(3)  7  daily.     Allard 

203.  SUPERVISION  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION.  Sup- 
ervisory activities,  the  supervisor  and  teachers  in  service,  observation  of 
teaching,  and  principles  underlying  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Not 
open  to  juniors.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education  and  a  major  in  elementary  educa- 
tion.    (3)  10  daily.     Allard 

research  and  scientific  techniques 

281.  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS.  The  tabulation  and  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  measures  of  dispersion  and  central  tendency.  Practice  in  the 
use  of  statistical  tables  and  calculating  machines.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education 
and  Psych.  5.     (3)  10  daily.     Simon 

284.  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION.  Students  are  directed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  selected  phases  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  Prereq.,  9 
hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (2-6)  Arranged.     The  staff 

287.  RESEARCH  IN  BUSINESS  TEACHING  PROBLEMS.  {Same  as  Ed. 
287)     Prereq.,  20  hrs.  commerce  and  permission.     (2-8) 

Arranged.     Sponseller 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS  TEACHING  PROBLEMS.  (Same  as  Ed. 
391)     Prereq.,  20  hrs.  commerce  and  permission.     (2-8) 

Arranged.     Sponseller 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 
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school  administration  and  supervision 

141.  VISUAL  EDUCATION.  The  value  and  relative  effectiveness  of 
visual  aids  as  supplements  for  children  and  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Practice  in  the  use  of  representative  equipment  and 
materials  in  classroom  procedures  on  various  grade  levels.  Prereq.,  3  hrs. 
education  and  Psych.  5.     (2)  I  M  T  Th  F.     Stansbury 

210.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  of  administration  to  the  program  of  the 
elementary  school:  planning  together  and  extending  the  democratic  vision 
of  and  participation  in  the  elementary  school.  Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education 
and  Psych.  5.     (3)  8  daily.     Chworowsky 

240.  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  place  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, state,  county,  and  city  in  education;  the  superintendent,  his  powers 
and  duties;  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public  school 
system.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3)     9  daily.     McCracken 

10  daily.     Stansbury 

241.  SCHOOL  FINANCE.  The  place  of  school  finance  in  the  field  of 
public  finance,  the  sources  of  data,  the  sources  of  revenues,  expenditures, 
economies,  equalization,  control  of  funds,  and  indebtedness.  Prereq.,  6 
hrs.  education  including  3  hrs.  of  school  administration,  and  Psych.  5.     (3) 

8  daily.     Stansbury 

244.  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  A  course  treating 
intensively  special  problems  in  school  administration.  The  problems  are 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  students.  Prereq.,  9  hrs.  education 
including  230  or  240.     (3)  Arranged.     Sias 

246.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.  The  evolution  of  supervision, 
outstanding  supervisory  programs,  principles  underlying  democratic  super- 
vision, techniques  which  promote  the  growth  of  the  teacher  in  service. 
Prereq.,  12  hrs.  education  including  201,  211,  or  232.     (3)  10  daily. 

246a.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION,  LABORATORY  PROBLEMS. 
The  course  provides  a  study  of  actual  problems  in  public  school  supervision, 
including  the  planning,  developing,  directing,  and  evaluating  of  instruction. 
Prereq.,  246  and  255  or  256.  Graduate  students  and  seniors  with  success- 
ful teaching  experience  are  admitted  by  permission.     (3) 

I  MTThF,2hrs.Arr. 

248.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  The  various  phases  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (2) 

II  M  T  Th  F.     Chworowsky 
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secondary  education 

130.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  The  general  purpose 
of  secondary  education,  relation  to  other  levels  of  education,  content  and 
organization  of  curricula,  and  other  topics.  Prereq.,  junior  rank  or  per- 
mission.    (3)  9  daily. 

131.  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  Standardized  and 
informal  new-type  tests  for  the  senior  high  school.  Probiems  involved  in 
the  building,  administering,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results  of  tests. 
Fee  $2.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Class 

230.  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  Problems  of  school  and  class 
organization,  discipline,  grading,  curricula,  guidance,  and  extraclass  activities 
in  the  secondary  school.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3) 

1 1  daily.     Simon 

232.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  The  high  school  program  of 
studies,  and  contributions  of  various  subjects,  integration,  theories  of  curri- 
culum construction,  curriculum  research,  and  desirable  steps  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  education  including 
130.     (2)  9MTThF.     Simon 

special  education 

222.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SUBJECTS.  A  laboratory  course  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  remedial 
treatment  in  fundamental  school  subjects  for  problem  cases.  Each  student 
may  have  one  or  more  child  cases  for  diagnosis  and  remedial  practice. 
Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (2)  I  I  M  T  Th  F.     De  Land 

223.  CURRICULUM  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES.  Types  of  curricula  for 
special  classes.  Units  of  work,  materials,  and  activities  suited  to  wide  range 
of  mental  levels.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3) 

7  daily.     De  Land 

student  teaching 

The  College  of  Education  specifies  3  semester  hours  of  observation  and 
participation  and  from  4  to  10  semester  hours  of  student  teaching  in  the 
requirements  outlined  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
and  for  the  two  and  three-year  diplomas.  Student  teaching  credit  may  be 
transferred  from  accredited  colleges,  but  will  not  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. In  no  case  shall  fewer  than  2  or  3  semester  hours  of  student  teach- 
ing in  the  training  schools  of  the  University  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Students  with  approved  teaching  experience  who  wish  to  take  observation 
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and  participation  and  student  teaching  during  the  summer  session  are 
allowed  to  satisfy  the  requirement  by  taking  2  semester  hours  of  observa- 
tion and  participation  and  3  semester  hours  of  student  teaching. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  graduate  with  the  two-year  kindergarten- 
primary  diploma  are  required  to  take  2  semester  hours  of  student  teaching, 
in  addition  to  the  general  requirement,  to  gain  experience  in  both  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  fields. 

A  student  without  experience  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  full  require- 
ment of  3  semester  hours  of  observation  and  participation  and  4  semester 
hours  of  student  teaching  during  the  summer  session.  It  will  be  possible, 
however,  to  complete  4  semester  hours  of  advanced  student  teaching  in 
elementary  education. 

Student  teaching  reservations  should  be  made  before  the  opening  of  the 
summer  session.  Reservation  blanks  are  secured  from  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Training,  Ohio  University. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING 

1.  At  least  C  (1.0)  average  in  English  Composition  or  C  grade  in  the  last 
semester  of  English  Composition. 

2.  Demonstrated  ability  to  write  and  speak  English  correctly  and  effec- 
tively. 

3.  In  general,  only  students  who  meet  the  standard  in  the  psychological 
test  for  entrance  to  teacher  preparation  shall  be  admitted  to  the  courses  in 
Observation  and  Participation  and  Student  Teaching.  This  requirement  is 
based  on  Sec.  7659  of  the  Ohio  statutes  and  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Exceptions  can  be  made  to  this  standard  only 
in  case  of  a  high  scholastic  record  and  unusually  favorable  personality  traits. 

ADDITIONAL  PREREQUISITES  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS: 

1.  Completion  of  at  least  64  semester  hours  (32  semester  hours  for  students 
who  will  complete  requirements  for  two-year  diploma  by  September  I,  1939) 
of  the  outlined  course  including  prerequisite  requirements  with  at  least  as 
many  points  as  semester  hours  attempted. 

2.  A  score  of  at  least  80  on  the  Ayers  Scale  for  Handwriting. 
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ADDITIONAL  PREREQUISITES  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS  AND  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS: 

1.  Completion  of  90  semester  hours  of  the  outlined  course  with  at  least  as 
many  points  as  semester  hours  attempted.** 

2.  Completion  of  subject  matter,  at  least  to  the  extent  represented  by  the 
state  requirements  for  a  teachins  minor,  in  the  subject  or  field  in  which  the 
teaching  is  to  be  done.  These  requirements  are  found  under  Certification 
for  Teaching.  The  scholastic  record  in  the  subject  must  include  at  least  as 
many  points  as  semester  hours  attempted.** 

3.  Completion  of  the  following  courses  in  education  with  at  least  as  many 
points  as  semester  hours  attempted:** 

Psych.  5     Educational  Psychology  (3) 

Ed.  130     Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (3) 

Ed.     Teaching  Techniques  (in  subject  to  be  taught)  (2) 

4.  Completion  of  the  following  courses  in  education  with  at  least  as  many 
points  as  semester  hours**  attempted  either  before  student  teaching  is 
begun  or  during  the  semester  in  which  the  teaching  is  done: 

Ed.  180  Observation  and  Participation  in  High  School  Academic  Subjects 

or 

Ed.  182  Observation  and  Participation  in  Special  Subjects  (3) 

Ed.  131  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements*  (2) 


student  teaching  and  observation  and  participation 

171.  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRI- 
MARY GRADES.     Prereq.,  with  172.     (2) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

172.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  with  171.     (3)         Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

173.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Students  specializing  in  kindergarten  do  this  extra  two  semester  hours  of 
student  teaching  in  the  first  and  second  grades;  those  specializing  in  pri- 
mary grades,  in  the  kindergarten.     Fee  $2.     Prereq.,  172.     (2) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Sritics 


*Not   required    of   majors   in   art,   commerce,   home   economics,    industrial   arts,    music,   or 
physical  welfare. 

**Lack  of  points  may  be  made  up   by  taking  additional   approved   courses  in  the  same 
general  field. 
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174.  ADVANCED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
GRADES.  Fee$l  for  each  credit  hour.  Prereq.,  172,  173,  and  senior 
rank.     (2-4)  Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

175.  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES.     Prereq.,  with  176.    (2)      Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

176.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  Fee  $3.  Pre- 
req., with   175.     (3)  Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

177.  ADVANCED  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 
Fee  $1  for  each  credit  hour.     Prereq.,  176  and  senior  rank.     (2-4) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

178.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  Fee  $3.  Pre- 
req., with  175.     (3)  Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

180.  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ACA- 
DEMIC SUBJECTS.     Prereq.,  junior  or  senior  rank.     (2) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

181.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  180  or  with  180,  and  senior  rank.     (3) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

182.  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 
Prereq.,  junior  or  senior  rank.    (2)        Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

Majors  in  art  and  music  obserbe  largely  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Majors  in  commerce  and  industrial  arts  observe  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Majors  in  home  economics  take  the  course  in  conjunction  with  Ed.  183. 

Majors  in  physical  welfare  divide  the  observing  time  equally  between  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  high  school. 

183.  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS.  These  subjects  are 
art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  music,  and  physical  welfare. 
Fee  $1  for  each  credit  hour.    Prereq.,  182  or  with  182,  and  senior  rank.    (2-4) 

Arranged.     Sias  and  Supervising  Critics 

teaching  techniques 
BOTANY 

168b.  TEACHING  OF  BOTANY.  (Same  as  Bot.  168b)  A  review  of  the 
various  methods  now  employed,  followed  by  actual  practice  in  field-work, 
laboratory  procedures,  and  lectures.  Prereq.,  one  year  of  botany  or  zoology. 
(2)  9MTThF.     Boetticher 
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COMMERCE 

161  b.     TEACHING  OF  BOOKKEEPING.     (Same  as  Acct.  161  b)     Prereq., 

Acct.  125,  or  with  125.     (2)  9  M  T  Th  F.     Beckert 

!6ls.  TEACHING  OF  SHORTHAND.  (Same  as  Sec.  St.  1 6 Is)  Prereq., 
Sec.  St.  32.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Miller 

DRAMATIC  ART 

I62h.  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMATICS.  (Same  as  Dram. 
A.  I62h)  Sources  of  dramatic  material  on  the  high  school  level.  Methods 
of  casting,  staging,  and  production  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary 
school.  Organization  and  function  of  the  dramatic  club.  Prereq.,  4  hrs. 
dramatic  art,  12  hrs.  English,  or  permission.     (2)  1 1  M  TTh  F.     Dawes 

162s.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  GRADES.  (Same  as  Dram.  A. 
162s)  The  various  phases  of  speech  pertaining  to  work  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Assembly  programs,  oral  interpretation,  intraclass  and  interclass 
debates,  platform  delivery,  and  educational  dramatics.     (2) 

lOMTThF.     Dawes 

I62x.  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as  Dram. 
A.  I62x)  Emphasis  placed  on  indicated  procedures  in  high  school  speech 
classes;  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  and  material  adapted  to 
speech  training  in  high  schools;  and  the  correlation  of  speech  work  with 
extracurricular  activities  such  as  debating,  parliamentary  procedure,  panel 
discussions,  and  assembly  programs.  Prereq.,  Dram.  A.  3,  15,  25,  102,  or 
permission.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Dawes 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

63a.  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Period  of  pre- 
paration for  reading  instruction,  the  initial  period,  the  period  of  rapid  growth 
in  fundamental  attitudes,  habits  and  skills;  scientific  investigations  and 
their  results.     (2)  IIMTThF.     McClenaghan 

63b.  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  A  study 
of  the  materials,  methods  and  procedures,  diagnostic  and  remedial  work 
in  the  reading  program  for  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.     (2)  7  M  T  Th.     McClenaghan 

63g.  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  Meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in  grades 
4,  5,  and  6;  results  of  experimental  investigation;  standardized  tests  and 
mechanical  drill  devices.     (3)  7  daily.     Howard 

63p.  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in  grades  I,  2,  and 
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3;  results  of  experimental  studies  and  of  recent  developments  in  educational 
psychology.     (3)  10  daily.     Howard 

64g.  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  GRADES.  A  study  of 
the  expressive  arts,  creative  expression,  and  the  development  of  related 
skills.    Prereq.,  Eng.  I  or  3.    (2)  9  M  T  Th  F.     McClenaghan 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES.  (Same  as  Geog.  I69f)  A  study  of  the  social  environment,  cul- 
tural problems,  and  human  relationships  with  special  emphasis  upon  history 
and  geography.     (3)  8  daily.     Hampel 

ENGLISH 

164b.  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
(Same  as  Eng.  164b)  A  study  of  the  content  and  presentation  of  grammar 
and  composition.     Prereq.,  Eng.  4  and  junior  or  senior  rank.     (2) 

IIMTThF.     Wray 

GEOGRAPHY 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES.  (Same  as  Geog.  I69f)  A  study  of  the  social  environment, 
cultural  problems,  and  human  relationships  with  special  emphasis  upon 
history  and  geography.     (3)  8  daily.     Hampel 

I69g.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as  Geog.  I69g)  This  course  deals  with  the  pro- 
fessionalized subject  matter  of  geography  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school.     (3)  9  daily.     Cooper 

HISTORY 

I69h.  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS.  (Same  as  Hist.  I69h)  The  development  of  history  and 
civics  as  school  subjects;  objectives,  instructional  methods  and  materials, 
types  of  work,  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  testing,  and  school 
problems  related  to  teaching  the  subjects.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Morrison 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

I68h.  TEACHING  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  H.  Ec.  I68h) 
Home  living  and  homemaking  organization  and  procedure  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Consideration  of  objectives  and  needs  for  various  groups; 
methods  of  instruction  for  home  and  family  living.  Home  projects,  field 
trips,  and  observations  of  various  classes  including  adult  education  groups. 
Prereq.,  12  hrs.  home  economics.     (3) 

7  M  T  Th  F  and  2  hrs.  arranged.     Patterson 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

160m.  TEACHING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  (Same  as  Ind.  A.  160m) 
This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  shop  labor- 
atories, and  the  methods  of  presenting  technical  and  related  information. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  grading  and  testing  of  manipulative 
work  and  class  recitations.  A  simple  method  of  accounting  for  laboratory 
materials  and  supplies  is  presented.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  industrial  arts  and 
permission.     (3)  9  daily.     Kinison 

JOURNALISM 

I64j.  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM.  (Same  as  Jour. 
I64j)  For  those  who  wish  to  use  the  journalism  motive  in  English  composi- 
tion classes,  those  who  may  direct  the  editing  of  high  school  publications,  or 
those  who  plan  to  teach  journalism.  Fundamentals  of  newspaper  writing 
and  editing.  Attention  to  preparation  of  school  publicity  copy  for  news- 
papers.    (2)  9MTThF.     Lasher 

LATIN 

I65r.  TEACHING  OF  LATIN.  (Same  as  Lat.  I65r)  Aims  and  methods 
of  teaching  Latin,  the  relation  of  Latin  to  English,  determining  the  compar- 
ative merit  of  textbooks,  and  important  reference  material.  Some  study  of 
important  principles  of  the  language.     Prereq.,  Lat.  103  or  permission.     (2) 

8MTTJ1F.     Hill 

MATHEMATICS 

168m.  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as 
Math.  168m)  An  analysis  of  the  basic  ideas  of  Algebra  and  Geometry; 
methods  of  presenting  topics  in  those  subjects  to  high  school  students.     (3) 

8  daily.     Denbow 

MUSIC 

I66g.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  (Same  as 
Mus.  I66g)     Prereq.,  Mus.  2.     (2)  7MTThF.     Morley 

lOMTThF.     Maaser 

I66j.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Same  as  Mus.  I66j)     (3)  8  daily.     Danielson 

166k.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GRADES. 
(Same  as  Mus.  166k)     Prereq.,  Mus.  2.     (2)  9  M  TTh  F.     Danielson 

PAINTING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

60c.    TEACHING  OF  DESIGN   FOR   EARLY  CHILDHOOD.    (Same  as 

P.A.A.  60c)     Prereq.,  P.A.A.  3.     4  lab.     (I)  7MTThF.     Seabaugh 
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60g.  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  HIGHER 
GRADES.     (Same  as  P.A.A.  60S)     Prereq.,  P.A.A.  3.     4  lab.     (I) 

IIMTThF.     Seabaugh 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

167a.  TEACHING  OF  COACHING— WOMEN.  (Same  as  P.W.  167a) 
Theory  and  practice  of  coaching  field  hockey  and  basketball.     Fee  $1.     (2) 

8  M  T  Th  F.     Brown 

I67e.  COACHING  OF  BASKETBALL  (Same  as  P.W.  I67e)  Fee$l. 
(2)  First  four  weeks.      1 ,  2,  3,  4  T  Th.     Trautwein 

I67f.  COACHING  OF  FOOTBALL.  (Same  as  P.W.  1 67f)  Prereq.,  junior 
rank.     Fee$l.     (2)  First  four  weeks.     I,2MWF;3MW.     Peden 

I67h.  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH.  (Same  as  P.W.  I67h)  Instruction, 
principles,  and  curricula  used  in  presenting  health  information  to  children  of 
the  different  school  levels.     Prereq.,  P.W.  22.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Trepp 

I67p.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  (Same  as  P.W.  I67p) 
Physical  education  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Not  required  of 
majors.     (I)  8  W  S.     Rhoads 

I67t.  COACHING  OF  TRACK.  (Same  as  P.W.  I67t)  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  track  and  field  athletics.     Fee$l.     (I)  NWS.     Herbert 

PHYSICS 

I68p.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICS.  (Same  as  Phys.  I68p)  Objectives, 
selection  of  subject  matter  and  laboratory  work,  and  order  and  method  of 
treatment.     Prereq.,  one  course  in  physics.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Green 

ZOOLOGY 

I68z.  TEACHING  OF  ZOOLOGY.  (Same  as  Zool.  I68z)  The  following 
topics  are  among  those  considered:  aims  and  objectives  of  zoology  courses; 
survey  of  available  texts,  manuals,  and  reference  books;  various  methods  of 
instruction;  sources  of  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies;  special  aids  in 
instruction;  examinations;  controversial  topics  in  biology.  The  student  is 
given  opportunity  to  examine  and  use  the  boob,  materials,  and  equipment 
discussed.  Prereq.,  Zool.  4  and  an  additional  laboratory  course  in  zoology. 
(2)  7MTThF.     Stehr 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIO.  Preliminary  study  of  electrical  circuits, 
resonance  and  tuning  applications,  the  vacuum  tube,  amplifier  circuits,  the 
complete    receiver,    radio    transmitters,    antennae    and    transmission    lines. 
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Laboratory  work  parallels  the  theory  and  includes  such  experiments  as 
measurement  of  coils  and  condensers,  use  of  frequency  meters,  assembling 
and  aligning  of  receivers,  tuning  and  operation  of  transmitters,  and  elemen- 
tary measurement  of  radio  field  intensity.  4  lee.  and  4  lab.  Fee  $3.  Pre- 
req.,  Math.  6.     (3)  9  daily,  10  WS.     Green 

103.  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY.  Elementary  principles  of  electricity. 
Practical  working  principles  of  batteries,  generators,  motors,  heaters,  meters, 
fuses,  magnets,  transformers,  radio,  and  telephone.  Safety  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  laboratory  gives  practice  in  wiring,  soldering,  and  household 
appliance  repairing.     2  lee.  and  4  lab.     Fee  $2.     (2) 

lOMTThF,  IITF.     Young 

106.  COMMERCIAL  RADIO.  Detailed  study  of  the  principles,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  radio  transmitters  and  receivers,  including  both  short 
wave  amateur  type  and  the  commercial  broadcast  station.  Students  prac- 
tice adjusting  and  operating  radiophone  transmitters.  Inspection  trip  to 
some  commercial  station.  2  lee.  and  4  lab.  Fee  $2.  Prereq.,  101  or 
permission.     (2)  9MTWS,  I0WS.     Green 

125.  ACOUSTICS.  Principles  of  sound  generation  and  propagation  in  free 
space  and  in  enclosures,  methods  of  sound  measurement,  characteristics  of 
speakers,  microphones  and  receivers,  design  of  horns,  acoustics  of  audi- 
toriums, theaters,  and  broadcasting  studios,  public  address  systems.  Labor- 
atory includes  measurements  with  cathode  ray  oscillograph,  sound  intensity 
meters,  standard  oscillators,  and  acoustic  bridges.  4  lee.  and  4  lab.  Fee  $3. 
Prereq.,  Math  1 18  and  Phys.  I  13,  I  14.     (3)  7  daiiy,  8  W  S.     Green 

133.  ILLUMINATION  ENGINEERING.  Principles  of  light  and  radiation, 
various  light  sources,  their  characteristics  and  efficiencies,  principles  and 
practice  of  photometry,  design  of  illumination  for  various  types  of  homes 
and  industries.  Laboratory  gives  practice  in  illumination  measurements. 
2  lee.  and  4  lab.     Fee  $2.     Prereq.,  Math.  1 18  and  Phys.  1 14.     (2) 

8  M  T  and  Arr.     Young 

149-150.  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS  THEORY.  Fundamental  theory 
of  the  potiometer,  galvanometer,  magnetic  oscillograph,  permeameter, 
methods  of  calibrating  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  watt-hour  meters, 
both  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  instruments.  Methods  of  measuring  resistance,  induct- 
ance, capacitance;  a  study  of  transients  and  wave  analysis,  resonance 
phenomena.     Prereq.,  144.     (2)  Arranged.     Young 

211.  ADVANCED  RADIO  LABORATORY.  Special  problems  of  current 
interest  in  the  field  of  radio  engineering.  4-8  lab.  Fee  $1  for  each  credit 
hour.     Prereq.,   101  or  203.     (1-2)  Arranged.     Green 
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ENGLISH 

3.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  composi- 
tion, the  structure  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  writing  of  exposition.  Students 
who  make  unusually  high  grades  in  the  proficiency  tests  are  excused  from 
Eng.  3  and  allowed  to  take  Eng.  4.     (3)  9  daily.     Emery 

1 1  daily.     Emery 

4.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  models 
of  argumentation,  description,  and  narration,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  oral  English.     Prereq.,  3.     (3)  9  daily.     Kirchner 

10  daily.     Roberts 

101.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  The  course  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  works  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  chief  English  authors  from  the 
beginnings  of  English  literature  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Prereq.,  4.     (3)  8  daily.     Roberts 

102.  SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Eng.  102  begins  with  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  continues  the  study  to  the  present. 
Prereq.,  4.     (3)  8  daily.     Emery 

9  daily.     Lash 

111.  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  A  study  of  representative 
material,  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  Franklin,  Freneau,  Irving,  Cooper, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Whittier.     Prereq.,  4.     (3) 

10  daily.     Peckham 

112.  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  A  continuation  of  Eng.  III. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  selected  prose  and  poetry  from  Poe,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  Lanier,  William 
James.     Prereq.,  4.     (3)  8  daily.     Kirchner 

I  I  daily.     Kirchner 

130.  ENGLISH  PROSE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Prereq.,  102. 
(3)  1 1  daily.     Lash 

164b.  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Same  as  Ed.  164b)  A  study  of  the  content  and  presentation  of  grammar 
and  composition.     Prereq.,  4  and  junior  or  senior  rank.     (2) 

1 1  M  T  Th  F.     Wray 

175.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  individual  and 
instruction  is  largely  by  conference.     Prereq.,  4  and  permission.     (2) 

Arranged.     Mackinnon 

203.  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.  A  study  of  the  chief  poets 
and  prose  writers.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (3)  9  daily.     Wray 
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205.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.  (Exclusive  of  Milton  and 
the  drama).  A  study  of  the  more  significant  writers  of  prose  and  poetry 
together  with  the  main  cultural  and  historical  currents  of  the  period.  Pre- 
req.,   12  hrs.     (2)  9MTThF.     Roberts 

213.  ENGLISH  PROSE  FICTION.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  novel  through  different  periods.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (3) 

10  daily.     Mackinnon 

224.  CONTINENTAL  NOVEL.  Reading  of  European  novels  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  chiefly,  with  emphasis  on  the  Russian,  French,  German,  and 
Scandinavian.     Prereq.,    12  hrs.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Lash 

236.  MODERN  DRAMA  IN  ENGLISH.  This  alternates  with  course  234. 
A  study  of  types  and  tendencies  in  British,  Irish,  and  American  drama  since 
1880.  A  reading  and  discussion  of  modern  and  contemporary  plays. 
Among  the  dramatists  considered  are  Jones,  Pinero,  Wilde,  Galsworthy, 
O'Neill,  Howard,  Rice,  and  Green.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (2) 

8  M  T  Th  F.     Peckham 

245.  TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING.  A  study  of  the  two  major  Vic- 
torian poets,  their  backgrounds,  and  some  of  their  most  representative 
poems.     Prereq.,   12  hrs.     (3)  I  I  daily.     Peckham 

250.  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON.  An  extensive  reading  course  in  the  best 
books  of  the  season.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (2)  8MTThF.     Mackinnon 

258.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (exclusive  of  Chaucer)  together  with 
the  changing  language.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (3)  8  daily.     Wray 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

GEOGRAPHY 

105.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  The  course  develops  in  de- 
tail the  geography  of  the  natural  resources  of  Latin  America  and  the 
geographic  environment  which  influences  them.     (3)  1 1  daily.     Carlson 

112.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  AND  ITS  ISLANDS.  See  Geog.  105  for 
description.     (3)  8  daily.     Carlson 

131.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  OHIO.  The  geography  of  Ohio  is  developed 
from  the  regional  point  of  view  and  by  means  of  the  problem  method.     (2) 

lOMTThF.     Carlson 

132.  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.    A  study  of  the 
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vital  problems  of  the  conservation  of  soils,  minerals,  forests,  wild  life,  and 
inland  waters.     (2)  7  M  T  Th  F.     Potter 

150.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ENVIRONMENT.  Advanced  principles  of 
geography.  A  course  in  the  aspects  of  geography  which  have  to  do  with 
the  adjustments  of  man  to  his  natural  environment  throughout  the  world. 
(3)  ,  8  daily.     Cooper 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES.  (Same  as  Ed.  I69f)  A  study  of  the  social  environment,  cultural 
problems,  and  human  relationships  with  special  emphasis  upon  history  and 
geography.     (3)  8  daily.     Hampel 

I69g.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as  Ed.  I69g)  This  course  deals  with  the  pro- 
fessionalized subject  matter  of  geography  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school.     (3)  9  daily.     Cooper 

210.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  A  study  of  the  geography  of  boundary 
lines,  of  colonial  policies,  and  of  the  geographic  principles  which  influence 
international  relations  and  problems.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)       9  daily.     Potter 

215.  CARTOGRAPHY  AND  GRAPHICS.  The  elementary  principles  of 
map  drawing  and  graph  making.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (1-2) 

Arranged.     Cooper 

381.     RESEARCH  IN  GEOGRAPHY.     Prereq.,  15  hrs.     (1-2) 

Arranged.     Cooper 

GEOLOGY 

125.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  A  survey  of  physical  geology.  The  course 
is  concerned  with  the  study  of  geological  features  and  the  agencies  that 
produce  them.     4  lee,  4  lab.,  and  four  or  five  field  trips.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

10  daily.     Potter 

GERMAN 

ls-2s.  BEGINNING  GERMAN.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
simple  reading,  and  some  practice  in  conversation.  Students  who  have  had 
Ger.  I,  Ger.  Is,  or  one  year  in  high  school  should  register  for  Ger.  2s  and 
enter  the  class  after  the  first  four  weeks.     (6) 

Ger.  Is     (3)     First  four  weeks.     8,  9  daily.     Krauss 
Ger.  2s     (3)     Second  four  weeks.     8,  9  daily.     Krauss 

101s.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Systematic  training  in  pronunciation, 
reading,  translation,  and  formal  composition.     The  course  fits  the  needs  of 
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those  desiring  either  semester  of  second  year  German  and  will  not  duplicate 
other  second  year  courses  given  previously.  Prereq.,  2  or  2  yrs.  high  school 
German.     (3)  1 1  daily     Krauss 

221.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  SHORT  STORY.  Rapid  reading  of 
representative  stories  from  Naturalism  to  the  New  Realism  with  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  literary  movements.     Prereq.,  102.     (2) 

Arranged.     Krauss 

GOVERNMENT 

1.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  The  national  government  of  the  United 
States.  Origin  of  the  federal  government,  the  Constitution  and  its  makers, 
the  national  party  systems,  powers  and  duties  of  the  departments,  govern- 
ment of  the  dependencies,  independent  and  emergency  services.     (3) 

8  daily.     Frederiksen 

2.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  The  state  and  local  governments.  The 
first  state  governments,  the  constitutional  position  of  the  states,  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  state  and  local  governments,  interstate  rela- 
tions, federal  aid  to  the  states;  state  finance,  the  relations  between  the 
citizen  and  the  state  and  local  governments.     (3)  9  daily.     Morrison 

101.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  A  comparison  of  the  American 
and  European  systems  of  government,  including  organization,  procedure, 
popular  representation,  and  the  effect  upon  social  and  economic  conditions. 
(3)  10  daily.     Frederiksen 

203.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.  The  development,  organization,  and 
politics  of  city  government;  municipal  administration,  including  finance, 
health,  utility  regulation,  city  planning,  and  municipal  ownership.  Prereq., 
6hrs.     (2)  IIMTThF.     Frekeriksen 

232.  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS.  The  government  and  politics  of  the 
major  European  countries,  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  principles  and  theories. 
Prereq.,  6  hrs.  govt,  or  hist.     (3)  9  daily.     Jones 

301.     PROBLEMS  IN  GOVERNMENT.     Prereq.,  15  hrs.  govt,  or  hist.    (1-3) 

Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

HISTORY 

1,2.  A  SURVEY  OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  The  development  of 
European  civilization  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
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time  with  a  consideration  of  economic,  social,  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
political  phases.     (3)  Hist.  I.      10  daily.     Jones 

Hist.  2.     8  daily.     Volwiler 

110.  HISTORY  OFTHE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1861.     (3) 

8  daily.     Hoover 

111.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1861.     (3) 

10  daily.     Field 

1 16.  THE  NEW  SOUTH.  Social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  the 
South  since  1865,  rural  conditions,  industrial  development,  labor  conditions, 
the  problem  of  white  and  black,  educational  progress,  the  Solid  South  in 
politics,  the  South  today.     (3)  I  I  daily.     Morrison 

132.     HISTORY  OF  OHIO.     (2)  9MTThF.     Hoover 

I69h.  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS.  (Same  as  Ed.  I69h)  The  development  of  history  and 
civics  as  school  subjects;  objectives,  instructional  methods  and  materials, 
types  of  work,  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  testing,  and  school 
problems  related  to  teaching  the  subjects.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Morrison 

203.     ENGLISH  HISTORY,  TUDOR  PERIOD.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (2) 

7MTThF.     Jones 

257.  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT.  The  expansion  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific.  Explorations,  Indian  trade,  land  policies,  pioneer  life, 
territorial  acquisitions  and  state  making,  trails  and  railroads  to  the  Far  West, 
rise  of  cowboy  land,  types  of  later  frontiers,  and  influence  of  the  West 
upon  American  ideals  and  institutions.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3) 

9  daily.     Volwiler 

301.  HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  Representative  his- 
torians and  their  writings.  An  introduction  to  the  technique  of  historical 
research  and  thesis  writing.     Prereq.,  15  hrs.     (2-3)  Arranged.     Volwiler 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  Reports  based  upon  original  research 
with  group  discussion  and  criticism.     Prereq.,   15  hrs.  and  permission.     (1-3) 

Arranged.     Hoover 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

I.  CLOTHING  SELECTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  A  study  of  essen- 
tial factors  entering  into  a  wise  choice  of  clothing  for  the  family.  Problems 
in  constructing  simple  garments.     2  lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

7  M  T  Th  F,  8  daily.     Jacobson 
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21.  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION.  Energy,  protein,  mineral,  and  vitamin 
requirements.  Cost  in  relation  to  food  value.  Planning,  preparing,  and 
serving  well  balanced  meals.  Social  customs  relating  to  food  sen/ice.  2 
lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3)  10  daily,  I  I  M  TTh  F.     Patterson 

131.  HOME  PLANNING.  The  house  and  its  furnishings  considered  in 
relation  to  artistic,  economic,  and  social  factors  affecting  choice.  4  lee. 
and  4  lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  I  or  110,  and  3  hrs.  art.     (3) 

8  daily,  9WS.     Patterson 

I68h.  TEACHING  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  (Same  as  Ed.  1 68h)  Home 
living  and  homemaking  organization  and  procedure  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Consideration  of  objectives  and  needs  for  various  groups;  methods  of  in- 
struction for  home  and  family  living.  Home  projects,  field  trips  and  obser- 
vations of  various  classes  including  adult  education  groups.  Prereq.,  12  hrs. 
(3)  7  M  T  Th  F,  2  hr.  Arr.     Patterson 

200.  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Students  are  required  to 
plan  and  complete  a  problem  in  one  of  the  specialized  fields  of  home 
economics.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.  and  junior  rank.     (2-4)  Arranged.     The  staff 

216.  CLOTHING  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Original  designs  are 
developed  and  draped.  Construction  problems  in  tailoring.  12  lab. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  I  or  4,  and  110.     (3)  10,  I  I  daily.     Jacobson 

225.  DIETETICS.  Fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  based  upon  the 
nutritive  value  of  foods  and  nutritive  requirements  of  man.  Practical  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  families  under 
varying  physiological,  economic,  and  social  conditions.  4  lee.  and  4  lab. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  21  or  22,  and  3  hours  chemistry.     (3)  7  W  S,  8  daily. 

229.  NUTRITION  IN  DISEASE.  Adaptation  of  diet  to  disorders  of  nutri- 
tion. The  causes,  effects,  and  extent  of  malnutrition.  Opportunity  for 
practical  work  in  these  fields.  4  lee.  and  4  lab.  Fee  $2.  Prereq.,  225. 
(2)  I0WS,  II  MWThS. 

251.  HOME  MANAGEMENT.  A  study  of  the  economic  use  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  in  the  successful  functioning  of  homes  at  various  income 
levels.     Prereq.,  21  or  22,  and  105.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Rhodes 

253.  HOME  MANAGEMENT  LABORATORY.  Residence  in  the  home 
management  house  provides  managerial  experience  in  the  use  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  in  the  modern  household.  Prereq.,  21  or  22,  105,  and 
permission.     (2)  Arranged.     Rhodes 

256.     ECONOMICS    OF    CONSUMPTION.     Consumer    buying    problems 
and  the  effects  of  consumption  on  the  economic  welfare  of  society,  stand- 
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ards  of  living,  the  market  and  its  devices,  selection  of  goods,  consumer  aids, 
consumer  cooperatives.  Prereq.,  21  or  22,  I  or  I  10,  or  6  hrs.  economics 
and  marketing.     (3)  9  daily.     Jacobson 

271.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT.  A  study  of  the  child  with  reference  to  the 
problems  of  parents.  This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  development 
and  the  physical  care  and  health  habits  of  the  child.  2  lee.  and  4  hrs. 
nursery  school  observation.  Prereq.,  21  or  22,  I  or  I  10,  or  6  hrs.  psychology. 
(2)  7  W  S  ,  2  hrs.  Arr.     Snyder 

351.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Students  select 
special  problems  for  individual  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member 
of  the  staff.  The  work  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  planning,  executing, 
and  testing  of  results  of  individual  problems  of  research.  Prereq.,  18  hrs. 
(2-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

1.  ELEMENTARY  WOODWORKING.  The  operation  of  hand  and 
machine  woodworking  tools.  Drawings  and  job  sheets  are  used  in  con- 
structing projects.     2  lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3)  10,  I  I  daily. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  WOODWORKING.  For  description  see  Ind.  A.  I. 
2  lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  I.     (3)  10,  1 1  daily. 

8.  GENERAL  SHOP.  The  laboratory  offers  experience  and  information 
in  mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  metal  and  wood  working.  2  lee.  and 
8  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3)  7,  8  daily.     Stephan 

9.  CRAFT  AND  HOBBY  WORK.  Work  in  wood,  iron,  brass,  copper, 
leather,  reed,  raffia,  plastics,  fibers,  and  other  materials  is  offered.  Fee  $2. 
(2)  1 1  daily. 

105.  MATERIALS  AND  FINISHES.  A  study  is  made  of  the  different 
materials  and  finishes  that  are  generally  used  in  the  industrial  arts  shop, 
their  sources,  manufacture,  and  application.     (3)  7  daily. 

109.  CABINET  MAKING.  Paneling,  veneering,  drawer  construction, 
framing,  and  door  fitting.  The  student  works  from  blue  prints  and  drawings. 
As  the  student  advances,  a  difficult  cabinet  is  constructed.  12  lab.  Fee  $3. 
Prereq.,  2.     (3)  8,  9  daily. 

110.  CABINET  MAKING.  For  description  see  Ind.  A.  109.  12  lab. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  109.     (3)  8,  9  daily. 

122.     ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.     This  course  is  designed  to  give 
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essential  and  simple  tool  operations  and  skills  that  are  desirable  for  teachers 
of  the  elementary  grades.  Common  woodworking  and  metal  working  hand 
tools  are  used.     2  lee.  and  2  lab.     Fee  $1.     (I)  10  M  TTh  F. 

124.  MACHINE  SHOP.  Chipping,  filing,  straight  turning,  taper  turning, 
eccentric  turning,  chuck  turning,  face-plate  turning,  inside  turning,  thread 
cutting,  polishing,  shaper  work,  grinding,  and  the  care  of  machine  tools, 
shafting,  and  belting.      12  lab.  Fee  $2.     (2)  9,  10  daily.     Stephan 

127.  SHOP  PRACTICE.  Assisting  in  the  supervision,  handling  of  supplies 
and  materials,  care  of  projects  in  shop  courses.     Prereq.,  permission.     (2-3) 

Arranged.     Kinison 

141.  PRINTING.  A  study  of  the  composition  and  nomenclature  of  type, 
point  system,  proof  reading,  grammatical  rules,  and  printing  history.  Labor- 
atory work  consists  of  learning  the  case,  composition  of  straight  matter  and 
headings,  distribution,  pulling  and  correcting  proofs,  imposition,  and  platen 
press  work.  Study  of  papers  and  paper  making,  care  of  stock,  harmony  and 
proportion,  lineoleum  cuts,  and  setting  job  composition  are  included.  2  lee. 
and  8  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3)  7,  8  daily. 

142.  PRINTING.  For  description  see  Ind.  A.  141.  2  lee.  and  8  lab. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  141.  7,  8  daily. 

147.  ADVANCED  PRINTING.  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  that 
are  encountered  in  a  commercial  job  printing  shop.  The  subjects  of  lay- 
outs, papers,  half-tones,  etchings,  costs,  and  estimating  are  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  the  filling  of  printing  orders  requested  by  the 
university.      12  lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,   142.     (3)  7,  8  daily. 

160m.  TEACHING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  (Same  as  Ed.  160m)  This 
course  deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  shop  labor- 
atories and  the  methods  of  presenting  technical  and  related  information. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  grading  and  testing  of  manipulative 
work  and  class  recitations.  A  simple  method  of  accounting  for  laboratory 
materials  and  supplies  is  presented.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.  and  permission.     (3) 

9  daily. 

226.     HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ARTS.    A  study 

of  the  history,  the  current  tendencies,  and  the  methods  of  organization  of 
the  industrial  and  vocational  arts.  Special  study  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law 
and  the  George  Deen  Act  and  their  administration  in  the  state.  Prereq., 
Ed.  160m  and  3  hrs.  school  administration.     (3)  I  I  daily.     Stephan 

350.  ADVANCED  WOOD,  METAL,  OR  PRINTING.  Advanced  labor- 
atory work  in  wood,  metal,  or  printing.     A  study  of  industrial  practice  in 
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the  field  selected  by  the  student.     Prereq.,  8  hrs.  in  the  selected  field.     (3) 

Arranged.     The  staff 

357.  CURRICULUM  BUILDING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  A  study  of 
curriculum  building  with  special  reference  to  the  integration  of  the  work  of 
industrial  arts  with  the  other  fields  throughout  the  school  program.  Prereq., 
16  hrs.     (3)  8  daily.     Kinison 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  A  study  of  techniques  of 
research  and  of  reporting  the  results  of  the  research  efforts.  Prereq.,  15  hrs. 
(3-6)  9  daily.     Kinison 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

JOURNALISM 

107.  NEWSPAPER  REPORTING.  Instruction  in  methods  of  gathering 
material  and  writing  news  narratives,  interviews,  reports  of  speeches,  follow- 
up  and  re-write  stories,  human  interest  stories,  and  specialized  news,  followed 
by  practical  work  covering  assignments  and  preparing  copy.  Prereq.,  103. 
(3)  1 1  daily.     Lasher,  Kelly 

NO.  WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION.  Designed  for  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, social  workers,  and  others  who  wish  to  know  the  elementary 
technique  of  writing  news  and  feature  stories  in  order  to  publicize  their  par- 
ticular interests.  Legitimate  methods  of  getting  material  into  publications 
are  discussed.  Not  open  to  journalism  majors  and  minors.  Prereq.,  Eng.  4. 
(2)  8MTThF.     Lasher 

1 1  I- 1 12.  REPORTING  PRACTICE.  Students  are  assigned  to  general  re- 
porting on  The  Athens  Messenger.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a  student 
will  be  permitted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  specialize  in  the  particular  field  of 
reporting  he  desires.     Prereq.,  107  and  permission.     (2-3) 

Arranged.     Smiley 

1 13.  REPORTING  PRACTICE.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  6  hrs. 
in  Jour.  1 1  I- 1 12.     Prereq.,  112.  Arranged.     Smiley 

I  16.  SPORTS  WRITING  AND  EDITING.  The  course  deals  with  the  tech- 
nique of  gathering,  writing,  and  editing  news  and  comment  concerning  all 
kinds  of  sports,  amateur  as  well  as  professional.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  less  known  activities,  such  as  golf,  tennis,  hockey,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  community  sports.     Prereq.,  junior  or  senior  rank.     (2) 

lOMTThF.     Kelly 

121-122.  EDITING  PRACTICE.  Students  are  assigned  to  copyreading  on 
The  Athens  Messenger.     Prereq.,  I  17  and  permission.     (2-4) 

Arranged.     Harris 
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I64j.  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM.  (Same  as  Ed. 
I64j)  For  those  who  wish  to  use  the  journalism  motive  in  English  composi- 
tion classes,  those  who  may  direct  the  editing  of  high  school  publication,  or 
those  who  plan  to  teach  journalism.  Fundamentals  of  newspaper  writing 
and  editing.  Attention  to  preparation  of  school  publicity  copy  for  news- 
papers.    (2)  9  M  TTh  F.     Lasher 

201.  ADVANCED  REPORTING.  Experience  at  The  Athens  Messenger  in 
some  specialized  field  in  which  at  the  same  time  the  student  is  doing  re- 
search.    Prereq.,   112  and  permission.     (2)  Arranged.     Smiley 

222.  FEATURE  AND  MAGAZINE  WRITING.  A  study  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  syndicate  feature  stories  is  followed  by  practice  in  writing 
different  types.  Some  of  the  problems  considered  are:  how  to  discover 
desirable  material,  how  to  secure  suitable  illustrations,  how  to  bring  out  the 
dominant  interest,  how  to  prepare  and  sell  manuscripts.  Prereq.,  107  or  12 
hrs.  Eng.     (2-3)  lOMTThF.     Lasher 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

5.  FRESHMAN  MATHEMATICS.  The  number  system,  the  rational  opera- 
tions, equations,  exponents,  radicals,  logarithms,  the  trigonometric  functions, 
right  triangles,  binomial  theorem,  quadratic  equations,  linear  equations, 
determinants,  graphs,  theory  of  equations,  functions  of  multiple  angles,  and 
the  solution  of  triangles.  Prereq.,  3  or  I  yr.  high  school  algebra  and  I  yr. 
high  school  geometry.     (5)  8  M  TTh  F.,  9  daily.     Starcher 

6a.  FRESHMAN  MATHEMATICS.  Complex  numbers,  coordinate  systems, 
progressions,  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  conic  sections,  polar  forms.  Pre- 
req., 5     (3)  9  daily.     Denbow 

14.  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  The  earth  as  an  astronomical  body, 
the  motions  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  sun  and  other  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  and  the  distances,  constitution,  and  distribution  of  stars  and 
nebulae.  The  simple  principles  of  physics  and  mathematics  needed  to 
understand  the  subject  are  developed.  Prereq.,  3,  or  I  yr.  high  school 
algebra  and  I  yr.  high  school  geometry.     (3)  10  daily.     Starcher 

105.  COLLEGE  GEOMETRY.  Problems  of  construction,  loci,  indirect 
methods,  similar  and  homothetic  figures,  the  triangle,  medians,  bisectors, 
altitudes,  and  transversals.     Prereq.,  6.     (3)  I  I  daily.     Denbow 

168m.  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as 
Ed.  168m)  An  analysis  of  the  basic  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry;  meth- 
ods of  presenting  topics  in  these  subjects  to  high  school  students.     (3) 

8  daily.     Denbow 
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395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arransed.     The  staff 

MUSIC 

applied  music 

PIANO.  Private  instruction  in  pianoforte  according  to  the  individual 
ability  of  the  student.     One  or  two  lessons  a  week.     ('/2-I) 

Arranged.     Witham,  Fontaine 

VIOLIN.  Private  instruction  in  violin  according  to  the  individual  ability  of 
the  student.     One  or  two  lessons  a  week.     ('/2-I)  Arranged.     Ellis 

VOICE.  Private  instruction  in  voice  culture  based  on  the  individual  training 
and  ability  of  the  student.     One  or  two  lessons  a  week.     C/2-I) 

Arranged.     Robinson,  Peterson 

WOOD  AND  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS.  Private  instruction  in  band  instru- 
ments according  to  the  individual  ability  of  the  student.     O/2-I) 

Arranged.     Witzler 

history  ancr  theory 

*  1 1  or- 1 2.  MUSIC  HISTORY.  General  development  of  music  in  all  its 
phases  from  the  primitive  and  ancient  peoples  through  the  classic  music  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Frequent  incidental  reports  of  contemporary  music. 
(2)  8  M  T  Th  F.     Peterson 

*  1 05  or  106.  HARMONY.  Formation  of  major  and  minor  scales;  inter- 
vals, triads,  and  their  relations  in  open  and  close  position;  harmonizing  of 
melodies,  inversions,  cadences,  sequences,  passing  and  auxiliary  notes; 
original  work.     (2)  9  M  T  Th  F.     Fontaine 

109.  ENSEMBLE.  Participation  in  the  playing  or  singing  of  ensemble 
arrangements  of  classic  and  modern  compositions.     (I)         Arranged.     Ellis 

*  I  13  or  1 14.  ANALYSIS  AND  FORM.  Detailed  structural  and  harmonic 
analysis  of  musical  compositions;  monophonic  and  polyphonic  analysis. 
Material  used:  the  hymnal:  Songs  Without  Words,  etc.     Prereq.,  106.     (2) 

lOMTThF.     Robinson 

I  15.  COUNTERPOINT.  Single  counterpoint  in  all  species,  in  two,  three, 
or  four  parts.     Prereq.,  1 14.     (2)  Arranged.     Fontaine 

school  music 

I.     MUSIC  BACKGROUND.     Required  of  all  students  planning  to  enter 


*The  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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Mus.  2  or  Mus.  3  who  are  not  adequately  prepared.  It  gives  experience  in 
the  tonal  and  rhythmic  elements  of  music  with  a  basis  for  music  under- 
standing. 6  lab.  (0)  I  I  daily.  Danielson 
2.  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS.  A  course  involving  theory,  ear  training, 
tone  production,  and  sight  singing  of  unison  and  part  songs.     Fee  $2.     (2) 

I  I  daily.     Thackrey 

*3  or  4.  EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING.  Systematically  graded 
exercises  to  quicken  the  musical  hearing.  Oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
melodies  in  all  keys.    Unison  and  part  singing  at  sight.     (2) 

1 1  daily,  I  M  W.     Maaser 

125.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  FOR  GRADE  TEACHERS.  Experience  in 
hearing  and  identifying  good  music.  Appreciation  material  and  efFective 
methods  for  its  presentation.     (I)  8MTThF.     Morley 

9MTThF.     Maaser 

127.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION.  To  familiarize  students  with  the  best  ma- 
terial available  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades  and  high  schools  and  meth- 
ods of  procedure  in  developing  appreciation.     (3)  8  daily.     Maaser 

131.  MUSIC  MATERIALS  AND  SYSTEMS.  A  survey  of  materials  and 
music  systems  in  general  use.  An  emphasis  on  choral  literature.  Prereq., 
6  hrs.  in  music  teaching  techniques.     (2)  10  M  TTh  F.     Danielson 

I66g.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  (Same  as 
Ed.  I66S)     Prereq.,  2.     (1-2)  7MTThF.     Morley 

lOMTThF.     Maaser 

I66j.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Same  as  Ed.  I66j)     (3)  8  daily.     Danielson 

166k.  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC  IN  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GRADES. 
(Same  as  Ed.  166k)     Prereq.,  2.     (2)  9MTThF.     Danielson 

174.  CONDUCTING.  Technique  and  score  reading,  orchestral  conduct- 
ing, band  conducting.  Material  suitable  for  use  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  considered.  Standard  symphonies  and  overtures  are  conducted 
in  laboratory  with  the  summer  session  orchestra.     Prereq.,  173.     (I) 

8  T  Th.     Thackrey 


music  activities 

SUMMER  SESSION  BAND.     Open  to  anyone  who  can  meet  the  technical 
requirements  of  his  chosen  instrument.     (I)  2,  3  M  W.     Witzler 


*The  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  CHORUS.  Open  to  anyone  who  is  qualified  vocally 
to  participate.  Program  material  includes  chorales,  madrigals,  and  other 
choral  forms.     (I)  7,  8  p.m.  T  Th.     Robinson 

SUMMER  SESSION  ORCHESTRA.  Open  to  all  men  and  women  students 
of  the  University.  Admission  for  those  demonstrating  the  required  ability 
is  by  trials  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Session.     (I) 

2,  3  T  Th.     Thackrey 

PAINTING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

design 

3.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DESIGN.  Elementary  principles  using  problems 
in  color,  lettering,  and  composition.  Planned  for  students  who  intend  to 
major  in  elementary  education.    2  lee.  and  6  lab.     (2) 

7,8MTThF.     Bedford 

11.  THEORY  OF  DESIGN.  The  relationship  of  line,  area,  and  color  in 
design  and  composition.    3  lee.  and  7  lab.    (3)      9,  10  M  TWTh  F.     Work 

12.  THEORY  OF  DESIGN.  Color  theory.  The  qualities  of  color  applied 
to  designs.    3  lee.  and  7  lab.    Prereq.,  II.    (3)     8,  9  M  T  W  Th  F.     Bedford 

60c.  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  (Same  as 
Ed.  6oc)     2  lee.  and  2  lab.     Prereq.,  3.     (I)  7  M  TTh  F.     Seabaugh 

60g.  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  HIGHER 
GRADES.     (Same  as  Ed.  60g)     2  lee.  and  2  lab.     Prereq.,  3.     (I) 

IIMTThF.     Seabaugh 

1 14.  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  All-over  patterns  with  emphasis  on  principles. 
4  lee.  and  8  lab.     Prereq.,  12  or  102.     (3) 

8,  9  M  T  Th  F  and  4  hrs.  Arr.     Way 

1 15.  POTTERY.  Clay  processes  toward  functional  shape.  Study  of  dec- 
oration and  history  of  pottery.     2  lee.  and  6  lab.     Fee  $2.     (2) 

10,  IIMTThF.     Bedford 

209.  PRINTS.  Compositions  in  linoleum  blocks.  Provincetown  wood 
blocks,  etchings,  aquatints,  and  dry-points.  4  lee.  and  8  lab.  Prereq.,  12 
hrs.,  including  45  or  71,  and  1 17.     (3)  10,  1 1  M  TWTh  F.     Work 

216.  ADVANCED  POTTERY.  Pottery  design,  glazing,  and  firing,  with 
emphasis  on  technique  and  original  plans.  2  lee.  and  6  lab.  Fee  $2.  Pre- 
req., 12  hrs.  including  I  15.     (2)  10,  1 1  M  TTh  F.     Bedford 


1 57.     APPRECIATION  OF  THE  SPACE  ARTS.     Appreciative  study  of  line, 
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mass,  color,  and  form  through  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
(I)  I0WS.     Way 

1 1  W  S.     Way 

representation 

45.  METHODS  IN  REPRESENTATION.  A  study  of  proportion,  structure, 
depth,  and  action.     2  lee.  and  6  lab.     (2) 

8,  9  M  W  F  and  2  hrs.  Arr.     Riter 

46.  METHODS  IN  REPRESENTATION.  Color  variations  in  nature  related 
to  paint.     2  lee.  and  6  lab.     (2)  1 0,  1 1  M  W  F  and  2  hrs.  Arr.     Riter 

71.  SKETCHING.  Quick  sketches  from  life  including  action  and  still  poses 
of  figures  and  animals,  out-of-door  sketching,  and  contour  drawing  of 
objects  used  in  commercial  advertising.     2  lee.  and  6  lab.     Fee  $2.     (2) 

lO.IIMTThF.     Way 

118.  WATER  COLOR.  Painting  of  still  life  and  landscape  composition. 
2  lee.  and  6  lab.     Prereq.,  1 2  and  7 1  or  45  and  46,  1 1 7.     (2) 

7,8MTThF.    Work 

130.  THE  DEPTH  PROBLEM.  Methodical  practice  with  color  variations 
in  depth.     2  lee.  and  10  lab.     Prereq.,  45,  46,  and  121.     (3) 

l,2MWFand6hrs.Arr.     Riter 

206.  PAINTING.  Practical  application  of  theories  and  methods  of  repre- 
sentation in  color  mediums.      18  lab.     Prereq.,  205.     (3) 

Arranged.     Mitchell 

219.  ADVANCED  WATER  COLOR.  A  study  of  current  tendencies  in 
painting.     2  lee.  and  6  lab.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.,  including  1 18.     (2) 

7,8MTThF.    Work 

258.     LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.     18  lab.     Prereq.,  257.     (3) 

Arranged.     Mitchell 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

PHILOSOPHY 

87.  ELEMENTARY  ETHICS.  A  survey  of  the  biological  and  social  in- 
fluences that  affect  behavior,  and  of  the  historical  ethical  theories.  Intro- 
duction to  an  ethical  philosophy  of  life.  Class  discussion  of  numerous 
contemporary  personal  and  social  problems.     (2) 

10  M  T  Th  F.     Gamertsfelder  or  Martin 

103.     INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.     An  elementary  treatment  of 
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the  underlying  principles  of  knowledge  and  experience  as  found  in  the 
sciences,  morals,  religion,  and  art.  The  course  aims  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  fundamental  ideas  necessary  for  forming  a  satisfactory 
philosophy  of  life.     (3)  8  daily.     Martin 

113.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  thought  movements  in  American 
history  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  philosophical  background  of  our  liter- 
ature, social  institutions,  and  national  character.  Influential  philosophies, 
from  early  Puritanism  to  those  of  James  and  Dewey,  are  studied.  Prereq., 
3hrs.     (2)  7MTThF.     Martin 

202.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  A  history  of  the  thought 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  of  modern  thinkers,  with  special  reference  to 
cultural  developments,  including  the  Renaissance,  the  rise  of  Protestantism, 
Marxism,  and  Humanism.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.,  or  3  hrs.  and  6  hrs.  in  one  social 
science,  or  3  hrs.  and  12  hrs.  English.     (3)  9  daily.     Gamertsfelder 

204.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  social  institutions.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
the  competing  political  philosophies  of  our  time,  with  their  meanings  for  the 
state,  economic  activities,  education,  and  general  culture.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  problems  of  democracy.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.,  or  3  hrs.  and  6  hrs. 
in  one  social  science.     (3)  1 1  daily.     Martin 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 


PHYSICAL  WELFARE 
men 


1.  SPORTS.  The  activities  offered  give  the  student  a  selection  from  the 
following  sports:  touch  football,  tennis,  archery,  basketball,  tumbling,  ap- 
paratus, fencing,  volleyball,  boxing  and  wrestling,  handball,  paddle  tennis, 
softball,  golf,  fly  and  bait  casting,  badminton,  and  folk  dancing.  Fee$l. 
[I)  10  daily.     Bird 

2.  SPORTS.     For  description  see  P.  W.  I.    Fee  $3.    (I)       1 1  daily.     Trepp 

102.  SPORTS.  Students  may  elect  from  the  following  group  two  activities 
in  which  they  are  interested:  tumbling  and  apparatus,  handball,  touch  foot- 
ball, ping  pong,  cross  country,  boxing  and  wrestling,  fencing,  paddle  tennis, 
volleyball,  softball,  horseshoe  pitching,  track  and  field,  archery,  fly  and  bait 
casting,  golf,  and  tennis.     Fee  $1.     Prereq.,  2  or  10.     (I) 

9  daily.     Nessley 

1 24.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES.  Study  of  formal  physical  activities.  Various 
systems  are   reviewed.     The  development  of  personal   proficiency  in  the 
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teaching  of  formal  work.  The  last  part  of  the  course  includes  methods  and 
practice  in  boxing  and  wrestling.     Fee$l.     Prereq.,  123.     (I) 

8  daily.     Nessley 

127.  FIRST  AID.  The  treatment  of  emergencies  and  accidents  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  in  vocational  pursuits,  and  on  the  athletic  field.  Em- 
phasis on  the  teaching  of  safety  in  the  schools.  The  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Certificate  is  given  to  those  who  pass  the  required  examination. 
Prereq.,  22.     (2)  1 1  M  T  Th  F.     Herbert 

I67e.     COACHING  OF  BASKETBALL    (Same  as  Ed.  1 67e)     Fee$l.    (2) 

First  four  weeks.     1 ,  2,  3,  4  T  Th.     Trautwein 

I67f.  COACHING  OF  FOOTBALL  (Same  as  Ed.  1 67f)  Fee$l.  Pre- 
req., junior  rank.     (2)  First  four  weeks.     1 ,  2  M  W  F;  3  M  W.     Peden 

I67t.  COACHING  OF  TRACK.  (Same  as  Ed.  1 67t)  Theory  and  practice 
in  track  and  field  athletics.     Fee  $1.     (I)  NWS.     Herbert 

men  and  women 

22.  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  The  course  provides  students 
with  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  source  of  material  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  means  whereby  the  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group  may  be 
improved.     (3)  9  daily.    Trepp 

30.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  Consideration  is  given 
the  following:  history,  purpose,  growth  and  development  of  health  service, 
health  instruction,  recreation  and  athletics,  health  and  physical  welfare  as  a 
profession,  curricula,  personal  qualifications,  specialization  and  social  rela- 
tionships.    (I)  I0WS.     Nessley 

153.  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  PLAY.  Play  programs  for  schools, 
recreation  centers,  playgrounds,  and  scouting.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (2) 

8MTThF.     Bird 

I67h.  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH.  (Same  as  Ed.  1 67h)  Instruction,  princi- 
ples, and  curricula  used  in  presenting  health  information  to  children  of  the 
different  school  levels.     Prereq.,  22.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Trepp 

I67p.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  (Same  as  Ed.  1 67p)  Phy- 
sical education  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Not  required  of 
majors.     (I)  8WS.     Rhoads 

206.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  WEL- 
FARE.    Physical  and  health  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
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women 


normal  schools,  and  colleges.  Athletic  management,  intramural  activities, 
interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  athletics.     Prereq.,   16  hrs.     (2) 

9MTThF.     Bird 

209.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES  TESTS.  A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of 
available  tests  and  measurements.  Tests  and  measurements  are  analyzed 
to  determine  their  place,  use,  and  possibilities  in  the  physical  welfare  pro- 
gram.    Prereq.,  10  hrs.     (2)  lOMTThF.     Nessley 

249.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  A  course  for  leaders  and  those  in- 
terested in  guiding  leisure  time  programs.  Topics  include:  brief  history  of 
the  play  movement,  programs  and  program  making,  general  administration 
of  playgrounds  and  community  centers  and  activities.  Prereq.,  10  hrs.  in- 
cluding 153.     (2)  IIMTThF.     Nessley 

252.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
healthful  school  environment,  teacher-pupil  relationship,  follow-up  service, 
safety  and  accident  prevention,  and  additional  content  necessary  to  con- 
struct an  adequate  school  health  program.  Prereq.,  16  hrs.  including  22. 
(3)  8  daily.     Trepp 

391.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  For  students  who  desire  to 
pursue  special  research  or  investigation  in  physical  welfare.  Reviews  of 
current  literature  and  discussions  of  physical  activities.     Prereq.,  15  hrs.     (3) 

Arranged.     Bird 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     Bird 


I.  SPORTS.  Activities  are  offered  according  to  the  season.  Students 
may  choose  from  hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  badminton,  tennis,  archery, 
volleyball,  baseball,  track  and  field.     Fee$l.     (I)  10  daily.     Brown 

3.  SWIMMING.  Instruction  in  strokes  and  diving  according  to  student's 
ability.     Fee$l.     (I)  1 1  daily.     Whitney 

4.  SWIMMING.     Fee,  $1.     Prereq.,  3.     (I)  9  daily.     Spencer 

22.  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  A  course  aiming  to  give  the 
student  knowledge  of  public,  personal,  and  sex  hygiene.     (3) 

9  daily.     Brown 

27s.  FUNDAMENTAL  RHYTHMS.  Materials  for  various  activities  at 
different  grade  levels.  The  activities  and  methods  will  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  group.     Fee$l.     (I)  10  daily.     Whitney 
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103.  SWIMMING.  Instruction  in  strokes  and  diving  according  to  stu- 
dent's ability.     Fee$l.     (I)  10  daily.     Spencer 

121.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES.  Individual  sports  technique,  squad  work  in 
self-testing  activities,  track  and  field.  Students  are  given  achievement  tests 
and  assigned  activities  according  to  test  results.     Fee  $1.     (I) 

9  daily.    Whitney 

131.     MASS  GAMES.     Fee$l.     (I)  1 1  daily.     Spencer 

167a.  TEACHING  OF  COACHING.  (Same  as  Ed.  167a)  Theory  and 
practice  of  coaching  field  hockey  and  basketball.     Fee$l.     (2) 

8  M  T  Th  F.     Brown. 

PHYSICS 

4.  THE  PHYSICAL  WORLD.  This  course  acquaints  the  student  in  an 
elementary  and  descriptive  way  with  the  principles  underlying  the  physical 
world,  and  the  relation  of  these  principles  to  man's  needs  and  interests. 
Does  not  satisfy  the  University  College  science  requirements.     (3) 

7  daily.     Roseberry 

5.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICS.  A  course  indicated  for  teachers,  non- 
technical students,  and  premedic  students.  Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound. 
Fee  $4.     (4)  8  daily;  9,  1 0  T  Th,  or  Arr.     Roseberry 

1 14.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  For  majors  in  physics,  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  chemistry.  6  lee.  and  4  lab.  Fee  $4.  Prereq.,  Chem.  4  and 
Math.  6.     (4)  1 1  daily;  9,  10  T  Th,  or  Arr.     Green,  Roseberry 

I68p.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICS.  (Same  as  Ed.  I68p)  This  course  aims 
to  give  the  teacher  or  prospective  teacher  of  elementary  physics  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  physics  by  defining  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  subject,  by  practical  suggestions  as  to  subject  matter,  and  by  particular 
reference  to  the  development  method  of  presenting  the  material.  Prereq., 
one  course  in  physics.     (2)  10  M  TTh  F.     Green 

*205.  LIGHT:  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  OPTICS.  The  elementary 
theory  of  interference,  polarimetry,  and  special  topics  of  physical  optics. 
Prereq.,  I  13  and  1 14.     (2)  1 1  M  W  F  S.     Roseberry 

214.  MODERN  SPECTROSCOPY.  The  principles  and  applications  of 
spectroscopy.  The  following  topics  are  discussed;  origin  of  spectra;  Ritz 
principle  of  combination;  Bohr's  explanation,  series  lines  in  the  spectra; 
neutral  and  ionized  states,  ionization  potentials,  electron  orbits;  elementary 
quantum  mechanics;  and  the  effect  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  on  a 
spectral  line.     Prereq.,  1 13  and  114.     (3)  Arranged.     Roseberry 


'"The  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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*223.  IONS,  ELECTRONS,  AND  IONIZING  RADIATIONS.  Properties 
of  gaseous  ions,  the  charge  of  an  ion,  ionization  by  collision,  cathode  rays, 
X  rays.    Prereq.,  113,  1 14,  and  Math.  118.    (3)  Arranged.     Roseberry 

226.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY.  Fee  $1  per  credit  hour. 
Prereq.,  113,  1 14,  and  Math.  118. 

Arranged.     Green,  Roseberry 

(b)  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (1-3) 

(c)  Advanced  Optics.     (1-3) 

(d)  Electronic  Physics  (1-3) 

(e)  Sound  (1-3) 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICS.  Fee  $1  per  credit  hour.  Prereq.,  225  and 
226.     (1-4)  Arranged.     The  staff 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICS.    Prereq.,  15  hrs.    (I)      Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-6)  Arranged.     The  staff 


PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  An  elementary,  scientific  study  of  the 
most  significant  facts  and  principles  of  mental  life.     Fee  $1.     (3) 

7  daily.     Anderson 
10  daily.     Patrick 

3.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  Topics  considered:  sensory  life  of  a  child, 
emotions,  curiosity,  imagination,  memory,  imitation,  language,  art,  moral 
and  religious  development.     Prereq.,   I.     (3)  7  daily.     Patrick 

5.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  nature  and  rate  of  the  learning 
process.  The  influence  upon  learning  efficiency  of  such  factors  as  heredity 
and  environment,  maturation,  emotion,  motivation,  etc.  Fee$l.  Prereq., 
I.     (3)  9  daily.     Gentry 

10  daily.     Lehman 

1 13.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 
The  contributions  to  adolescent  personality  of  physical  growth,  glandular 
changes,  and  emotions.  Interests,  religious  experiences,  and  maladjustments 
are  also  considered.     Prereq.,  I.     (2)  IIMTWTh.     Gentry 

116.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.  The  extent  and 
the  nature  of  individual  differences,  the  influence  thereupon  of  such  factors 
as  heredity,  environment,  race,  nationality,  age,  and  sex.  Miscellaneous 
applications  are  also  considered.     Prereq.,  I.     (2)         8  M  TTh  F.     Lehman 


*The  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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203.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.  The  administration,  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests.  4  lee.  and  2  lab.  Fee  $1. 
Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  8  M  T  Th  F;  Lab.  2  hrs.  Arr.     Anderson 

1 0  M  T  Th  F;  Lab.  2  hrs.  Arr.     Gentry 

210.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  The  course  aims  to  evaluate  and  synthesize 
information  bearing  upon  mental  health  from  the  following  fields:  psy- 
chology, psychiatry,  physiology,  medicine,  and  sociology.  Prereq.,  8  hrs. 
or  6  hrs.  and  6  hrs.  sociology.     (3)  9  daily.     Patrick 

2 1 5.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  An  introductory  study  of  the  social-mental 
relations  between  individuals,  significance  of  instincts,  habit  formation,  and 
reflection  in  human  social  life.  Methods  of  investigating  social  behavior. 
Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  10  daily.     Anderson 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  Influence  of  home  and 
school  on  training  and  development  of  children's  personality;  also  adult 
personality  in  business  and  social  life.     Prereq.,  8  hrs.     (3) 

1 1  daily.     Lehman 

225.  MINOR  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  Training  in  the  scientific 
study  of  some  problem  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  Relatively  inde- 
pendent work  emphasized.     Prereq.,  8  hrs.  and  permission.     (1-6) 

Arranged.     The  staff 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  The  staff 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

french 

Is.  BEGINNING  FRENCH.  Rudiments  of  grammar  and  composition. 
Reading  and  some  practice  in  conversation.     (3)  7  daily.     Wilkinson 

2s.  BEGINNING  FRENCH.  Second-semester  course,  which  may  be  taken 
simultaneously  with  Fr.  Is.  Fr.  Is  and  2  s  constitute  a  year  of  college  work 
and  satisfy  the  University  College  foreign  language  requirement.     (3) 

8  daily.     Wilkinson 

10 Is.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  Second-year  college  course  or  general 
review  course  for  students  with  one  or  more  years  of  experience  with  French. 
Recommended  especially  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers.  The  work 
will  be  graded  to  fit  individual  needs  of  those  who  register.  It  will  not 
overlap  or  conflict  with  work  given  previously.  Prereq.,  2  or  2  yrs.  high 
school  French.     (1-3)  10  daily  or  Arranged.     Wilkinson 

204.  READINGS  FROM  FRENCH  LITERATURE.     For  third-year  and  more 
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advanced  students,  the  work  to  be  adapted  to  individual  needs  and  desires; 
special  topics  for  investigation  and  report.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (1-3) 

1 1  daily  or  Arranged.     Wilkinson 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 


Spanish 


Is.  BEGINNING  SPANISH.  Rudiments  of  grammar  and  composition. 
Reading  and  some  practice  in  conversation.     (3)  7  daily.     Ondis 

2s.  BEGINNING  SPANISH.  Continuation  of  Sp.  Is  which  may  be  taken 
simultaneously  with  Sp.  Is.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  reading,  conver- 
sation. Sp.  Is  and  2s  constitute  a  year  of  college  work  and  satisfy  the 
University  College  foreign  language  requirement.     (3)  8  daily.     Ondis 

10 Is.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  Review  of  grammar,  study  of  idioms, 
conversation,  reading  in  modern  literature.  Prereq.,  2  or  2  yrs.  high  school 
Spanish.     (1-3)  9  daily.     Ondis 

1 13s.  SPANISH  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.  Coaching  in 
pronunciation  and  free  oral  and  written  composition.  Recommended  for 
prospective  teachers  and  persons  interested  in  foreign  commerce.  Prereq., 
12  hrs.     (I)  II  WS.     Ondis 

251.  ADVANCED  SPANISH.  The  Spanish  novel  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present.  Individual  students  may  work  in  a  particular  period  or 
genre.     Prereq.,  20  hrs.     (2)  1 1  M  T  Th  F.     Ondis 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

SOCIOLOGY 

6.  RURAL  LIFE  MOVEMENT.  A  general  review  of  the  various  move- 
ments and  agencies  which  tend  to  improve  rural  life:  Grange,  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  American  Country  Life  Association,  and  4H  clubs.  Programs 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  society.     (2)  lOMTThF.     MacTavish 

101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  The  basic  facts  and  principles  of 
human  society,  of  factors  and  forces  which  condition  social  life,  and  of 
major  concepts  and  techniques  employed  in  sociological  investigation  and 
interpretation.     (3)  7  daily.     MacTavish 

103.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  A  study  of  major  social  problems  as  forms  of 
disorganization  of  personalities,  social  institutions,  and  communities  as  they 
are  influenced  by  various  factors,  particularly  social  change.  Prereq.,  3  hrs. 
(3)  9  daily.     Shannon 
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107.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Education  as  a  social  process.  The 
pupil  as  a  person  and  a  member  of  various  groups.  The  sociological  aspects 
of  the  curriculum,  classroom  organization,  and  teaching.  The  school  in  its 
relation  to  the  community.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.     (2)  8  M  T  Th  F.     Jeddeloh 

204.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RECREATION.  The  development  of  recreation 
under  varying  social  conditions  with  special  emphasis  on  the  fundamental 
patterns  of  recreational  activity.  The  psychosociological  effect  of  an  in- 
dustrial civilization.  The  commercialization  of  recreation  and  its  social 
effects.     Modern  community  programs.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3) 

7  daily.     Jeddeloh 

208.  THE  FAMILY.  A  historical  study  of  marriage  and  of  the  different 
types  and  forms  of  family  life  at  different  times  and  among  different 
peoples,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  forces  and  influences  affecting  the 
stability  of  the  modern  family.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  8  daily.     Shannon 

222.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  Causative  factors  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency, characteristics  of  delinquents,  community  control  of  delinquency, 
juvenile  court  procedure,  probation,  and  correctional  training  in  institutions. 
Field  contact  and  the  handling  of  realistic  data.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3) 

10  daily.     Jeddeloh 

224.  CHILD  WELFARE.  Conditions,  problems,  programs,  and  agencies 
of  child  welfare,  and  the  more  important  techniques  of  study,  protection, 
and  reconstruction  of  maladjusted  children.  Child  welfare  problems  in  Ohio 
and  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  receive  special  considera- 
tion.   Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  I  I  daily.     Shannon 

239.  SOCIAL  SERVICE.  Social  case  work.  Problems  of  individuals  and 
families  in  their  social  relationships.     Fee  $2.     Prereq.,  12  hrs.     (2) 

1 1  M,  Lab.  Arranged.     MacTavish 

395.     THESIS.     Prereq.,  permission.     (4-8)  Arranged.     The  staff 

ZOOLOGY 

3.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.  A  survey  of  zoological  and  biological  princi- 
ples. Chief  topics:  organization  and  physiology  of  a  typical  animal;  review 
of  the  animal  kingdom  including  references  to  economic  importance,  habits, 
life  histories;  principles  involved  in  the  evolution  of  organisms  and  society; 
distribution  and  relation  of  animals  to  their  environment;  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion; principles  of  heredity.     4  lee.  and  4  lab.     Fee  $3.     (3) 

8,9MTThF.     Stehr 

4.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.  For  description  see  Zool.  3.  4  lee.  and  4 
lab.     Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  3  or  with  3.     (3)  10.  II  M  T  Th  F.     Krecker 
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103.  READINGS  IN  BIOLOGY.  A  course  for  students  interested  in  ad- 
vances in  biological  fact  and  thought,  especially  as  applied  to  the  field  of 
human  affairs.     Fee  $1.     Prereq.,  4  or  high  school  biology.     (I)     Arranged. 

107.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY.  An  introduction  to  heredity.  The 
fundamental  principles  and  mechanism  of  heredity  and  a  review  of  what  is 
known  regarding  heredity  in  man.  Consideration  of  practical  applications 
to  heredity  in  social  welfare,  public  affairs,  and  race  betterment.  Prereq., 
4  or  6  hrs.  botany.     (3)  7  daily.     Kreclcer 

115.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANATOMY.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  a  mammal 
illustrated  by  the  dissection  of  a  cat.  Attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the 
skeleton,  muscles,  and  viscera.  For  physical  welfare  students  and  majors  in 
zoology  with  the  exception  of  premedical  students.  4  lee.  and  4  lab. 
Fee  $3.     Prereq.,  4.     (3)  8,  9  M  T  Th  F.     Rowles 

*l  19.  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  A  study  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
life  histories  of  insects,  with  practice  in  collecting,  mounting,  and  identi- 
fication.    4  lee.  and  8  lab.     Fee  $4.     Prereq.,  4.     (4)     10,  1 1  daily.     Stehr 

125.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  course  in  human  physiology 
which  considers  the  general  physiological  principles  of  irritability,  muscle  and 
nerve  physiology,  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  nutrition,  excre- 
tion, central  nervous  system,  special  senses,  reproduction,  and  the  endocrine 
glands.  4  lee.  and  8  lab.  Fee  $4.  Prereq.,  4;  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  desirable.     (4)  7,  8  daily.     Rowles 

I68z.  TEACHING  OF  ZOOLOGY.  (Same  as  Ed.  I68z)  The  following 
topics  are  among  those  considered:  aims  and  objectives  of  zoology  courses; 
survey  of  available  texts,  manuals,  and  reference  books;  various  methods  of 
instruction;  sources  of  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies;  special  aids  in 
instruction;  examinations;  controversial  topics  in  biology.  The  student  is 
given  opportunity  to  examine  and  use  the  boob,  materials,  and  equipment 
discussed.     Prereq.,  4  and  an  additional  laboratory  course  in  zoology.     (2) 

7MTThF.     Stehr 

209.  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  brief  introduction  to  physical  chem- 
istry of  true  and  colloidal  solutions;  fundamental  principles  of  enzyme  action; 
chemical  nature  of  and  tests  for:  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats,  digestion, 
and  metabolism;  chemical  analysis  of:  blood,  lymph,  bile,  faeces,  milk, 
epithelial  and  connective  tissue,  and  urine.  4  lee.  and  8  lab.  Fee  $4. 
Prereq.,  4  hrs.  physiology  and  Chem.  1 13  and  1 17  or  115  and  I  19.     (4) 

10,  II  daily.     Rowles 


*The  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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216.  ANIMAL  PARASITES.  A  study  of  parasites  in  relation  to  human 
disease.  Parasites  infesting  man,  their  life  histories,  the  diseases  they  pro- 
duce, means  of  prevention  and  cure.  4  lee.  and  8  lab.  Fee  $4.  Prereq., 
10  hrs.  and  permission.     (4)  8,  9  daily.     Krecker 

*228.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY.  A  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings: Discussion  of  the  general  principles  governing  animal  distribution 
and  animal  association.  4  lee.  and  8  lab.  or  field  work.  Fee  $4.  Prereq., 
10  hrs.  and  permission.     (4)  10,  II  daily.     Stehr 

234.  AQUATIC  MANAGEMENT.  A  practical  course  dealing  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  natural  factors  affecting  a  maximum  sustained  yield  of 
our  aquatic  resources.  Includes  applications  of  limnology  and  ichthyology, 
with  emphasis  on  ecological  relationships  and  habitat  preferences  of  aquatic 
organisms.  2  lee.  and  8  lab.  or  field  work.  Fee  $3.  Prereq.,  228  or  233. 
(3)  Arranged.     Roach 

243.  BIOLOGICAL  STUDIES.  Semi-independent  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  instructor.  Fee$l  for  each  credit  hour.  Prereq.,  10  hrs.  and 
permission.     (2-8)  Arranged. 

b.  ECOLOGY — field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  relation  between  ani- 
mals and  their  surroundings.  Krecker,  Stehr,  Roach 

c.  ENTOMOLOGY — classification,  structure,  life  histories,  and  economic 
aspects  of  insects.  Stehr 

e.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY— studies  in  invertebrate  animals. 

Krecker,  Stehr 

f.  PARASITOLOGY — studies  in  animal  parasites.  Krecker 

g.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ZOOLOGY— physiological  and  related  experimen- 
tal studies.  Rowles 

h.  READINGS  IN  BIOLOGY— readings  dealing  with  biological  history, 
theory,  and  advances.  Krecker 

381.  RESEARCH  IN  BIOLOGY.  Work  in  bacteriology,  ecology,  entom- 
ology, invertebrate  zoology,  parasitology,  physiological  zoology,  and  verte- 
brate zoology.  This  course  fulfills  the  thesis  requirement  for  the  master's 
degree.    Fee  $  I  for  each  credit  hour.    Prereq.,  20  hrs.  and  permission.    (2-8) 

Arranged.     Krecker,  Rowles,  Stehr 


*Thc  course  in  greater  demand  will  be  given. 
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POST  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Post  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  year  with 
requirements  and  standards  of  academic  accomplishment  similar  to  the 
other  sessions.  The  session  is  organized  to  make  it  possible  for  advanced 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  to  study  intensively  during  a  three 
week  period.  Registration  is  limited  without  exception  to  three  semester 
hours  of  credit.  Credit  obtained  is  fully  recognized,  and  may  be  counted 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  and  diplomas 
which  the  University  grants.  The  oral  and  written  examination  requirements 
for  the  master's  degree  cannot  be  completed  during  this  session. 

After  the  close  of  the  Post  Summer  Session  1939,  the  University  will  dis- 
continue all  curricula  leading  to  the  two-year  diploma  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. This  summer  a  few  courses  numbered  100  are  being  offered  to 
accommodate  those  students  who  are  completing  the  requirements  for  the 
diplomas.  The  University  will  discontinue  the  offerings  of  courses  below  200 
in  number  in  the  Post  Summer  Sessions  after  1939. 

In  general,  the  continuance  of  a  course  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
students  enrolled.  The  course  212.  Field  Geography  requires  a  minimum 
of  twenty-five  students  in  order  to  provide  a  group  large  enough  to  make 
an  adequate  transportation  contract  which  is  financially  advantageous  to 
the  students  participating.  Students  interested  in  this  course  may  obtain 
further  information  by  writing  either  the  University  Registrar  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography. 

All  students  will  register  for  the  session  on  Monday  morning,  August  7. 
Classes  begin  on  Monday  afternoon  at  one  o'clock.  The  registration  fee  is 
$5  for  each  semester  credit  hour.  The  laboratory  fee  is  indicated  in  the 
description  of  each  course  where  such  is  required.  Late  registration  on 
Monday  afternoon  carries  a  penalty  of  $1  and  on  Tuesday,  $2.  No  regis- 
tration will  be  accepted  after  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  August  8. 

BOTANY 

101.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  A  course  in  systematic  botany  for  advanced 
students  beginning  the  subject.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  credit  in 
Bot.  I,  2.    Lecture  and  laboratory.    Fee  $3.    (3)  8,9,  10  daily. 

229.  FIELD  BOTANY.  This  work  will  be  conducted  as  a  graduate-under- 
graduate lake-laboratory  course  at  Buckeye  Lake,  in  and  around  which  may 
be  found  more  than  three  hundred  species  of  plants  representing  more  than 
sixty  families.  Opportunities  for  studies  in  ecology  and  taxonomy  are 
excellent,  and  graduate  students  will  find  here  varied  and  ample  materials 
for  research.     The  morning  hours  will  be  spent  in  lecture-field-laboratory 
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practices;  the  afternoons  will  be  free.  Those  desiring  residence  at  the  lake 
will  find  cottages  or  rooms  in  private  homes  available  at  reasonable  rates. 
For  those  living  near,  daily  transportation  by  auto,  bus,  or  boat  may  be 
arranged.  The  expenses  involved  need  not  exceed  those  required  in  regular 
campus  residence.  No  attendance  on  the  campus  is  required.  Registration 
should  be  completed  at  Ohio  University  on  Monday  morning,  August  7. 
Prereq.,  I,  2  or  101,  102.     Fee  $3.     (3)  8,  9,  10  daily.     Matheny 

COMMERCE 

213s.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Development 
of  trade,  manufacturing,  transportation,  agriculture  and  finance  from  1790 
to  the  present  time.  Influence  of  the  World  War  on  American  economic 
life.     Prereq.,  102.     (3)  8, 9,  10  daily.     Scott 

281.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMICS.  Prereq.,  15  hrs.  and  permission. 
(2-3)  Arranged.     Scott 

EDUCATION 

230.  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  Problems  of  school  and  class 
organization,  discipline,  grading,  curricula,  guidance,  and  extraclass  activities 
in  the  secondary  school.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3) 

8,9,  10  daily.     Benz 

240.  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  place  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, state,  county,  and  city  in  education;  the  superintendent,  his  powers 
and  duties;  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public  school 
system.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3)  8,9,  10  daily 

250.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  Begins  with  a  study  of  education 
among  primitive  peoples  and  ends  with  the  scientific  movements.  Studies 
the  agencies  of  education  and  social  forces  which  have  conditioned  them 
during  ancient  and  medieval  times,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Christians,  Renaissance,  protestant  revolts,  and  science.  Prereq., 
6  hrs.  education  and  Psych.  5.     (3)  8,  9,  10  daily 

ENGLISH 

112.  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  Selected  prose  and  poetry 
from  Poe,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams, 
Lanier,  William  James.     Prereq.,  2  or  4.     (3)  8,  9,  10  daily.     Foster 

214.  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION.  The  development  of  the  American 
novel  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  major  emphasis  upon  late 
eighteenth  century  and  nineteenth  century  productions.  Prereq.,  12  hrs. 
(3)  8,9,  10  daily.     Heidler 
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GEOGRAPHY 

211.  FIELD  GEOGRAPHY.  Two  days  of  lecture  on  the  campus  and 
fifteen  to  eighteen  days  of  field  work  by  bus  through  the  northeastern  states 
and  adjacent  Canadian  areas.  A  study  of  the  inter-relationships  between 
the  natural  environment  and  man's  adjustments  thereto  by  actual  field 
observations  and  contact.  A  written  report  based  on  the  field  study  is 
required. 

Itinerary  includes  northeastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Finger  Lake 
district,  the  Mohawk  lowlands,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Champlain  Valley, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  the  asbestos  district  of  Canada,  the  Green  and  White 
Mountains,  Portland,  Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Plymouth,  Providence,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  the  Berkshire  Mountains,  West  Point,  New  York  City,  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  Gettysburg,  and  Cumberland.  If  desired  by  the 
group,  extra  time  will  be  allotted  in  New  York  City  for  visits  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

Club  rates  for  lodging  are  secured  at  good  hotels  and  tourist  camps  aver- 
aging less  than  $1.50  per  person.  Meals  will  be  secured  individually  en 
route.  The  estimated  total  cost  per  person  above  tuition  is  $100.  The  1937 
trip  over  the  same  route  was  made  for  less  than  $100  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  course  is  contingent  upon  a  registration  of  twenty-five  students 
or  more.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  Dow 

GOVERNMENT 

248.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  The  place  of 
administration  in  modern  government,  problems  of  organization  and  con- 
trol, determination  of  administrative  areas,  personnel  management,  develop- 
ment of  bureaucracy,  public  budgeting,  politics  and  administration  in 
relation  to  government  planning.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3) 

8,9,  10  daily.     Hattery 

HISTORY 

270.  THE  FAR  EAST.  A  study  of  the  history  of  China  and  Japan  and 
their  relations  with  other  countries.     Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3) 

8,9,  10  daily.     Wilfred  J.  Smith 

PAINTING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

281.     RESEARCH  IN  DESIGN.     Prereq.,  15  hrs.  and  permission.     (1-3) 

Arranged 

391.     SEMINAR  IN  DESIGN.     Prereq.,  18  hrs.  and  permission.     (1-3) 

Arranged 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

203.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.  The  administration,  methods,  and 
results  of  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests.  Fee$l.  Prereq.,  6  hrs. 
(3)  8,  9  daily;  Lab.  Arr.     Paulsen 

210.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  The  course  aims  to  evaluate  and  synthesize 
information  bearing  upon  mental  health  from  the  following  fields:  psy- 
chology, psychiatry,  physiology,  medicine,  and  sociology.  Prereq.,  8  hrs., 
or  6  hrs.  and  6  hrs.  sociology.    (3)  8,  9,  10  daily.     Porter 

225.  MINOR  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  Training  in  the  scientific 
study  of  some  problem  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  Relatively  inde- 
pendent work  emphasized.     Prereq.,  8  hrs.  and  permission.     (3) 

Arranged.     Porter,  Paulsen 

SOCIOLOGY 

236.  PROPAGANDA.  Methods  and  techniques  of  propaganda,  its 
legitimate  uses  and  its  abuses,  its  relation  to  such  social  phenomena  as 
stereotypes,  sentiments,  public  opinion,  social  attitudes,  and  mass  convic- 
tions.    Prereq.,  6  hrs.     (3)  8,9,  10  daily.     Taylor 
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